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DEMOCRACY IN ANCIENT GREECE 


Its Origin, Rise and Decline 
1p 
The Origin 

HE germ out of which democracy eventu- 
ally developed must be sought, I believe, 
in the palaver of the Hunters’ Civiliza- 
tion—that palaver before a hunting expedition, 
where the Elders, with their fund of hunting 
lore and tribal tradition, decided on the plan 
to be carried out by the younger and still ac- 
tive members of the tribe. This Council of 
Elders formed the ultimate authority of the 
tribe: with the blending of Hunters’ with 
Herdsmen’s civilizations came the—Aryan 
—invention of war as a profession and the pa- 
laver before a hunting expedition became a 
council of war. For those Aryans who invad- 
ed and conquered Greece the Council of Elders 
remained—just as it did for their kinsfolk in- 
vading and conquering the Italian peninsula— 

the supreme authority of the tribe. 

This Senate (to give it its Latin name) re- 
mained the ultimate repository of all authority, 
even after the conquering tribes had settled 
down in their new homes, lording it over a sub- 
ject population of serfs. The latter of course 
had no say whatever in public affairs; it was 
the ruling race alone which kept in its hands 
the slowly evolving governmental functions. 
The ruling race were to begin with a pretty 
savage lot; but the longer they remained on 
Greek soil, the more they assimilated the ele- 
ments of Minoan civilization, to which belonged 
the indigenous people they had subjugated. 

The invaders came in successive waves: first 
the Graikoi (from about 2000 B. C. onwards), 
then the Achaeans, Ionians and Aeolians (be- 
tween 1600 and 1200 B. C.), last the Dorians 
(between 1200 and 1000 B. C.). The Achaeans 
by fusion with the Minoan produced the My- 
cenian Civilization, sung some centuries later 
by Homer; the Ionians got racially pretty well 
’ mixed up with the Autochthones—yet both 
maintained their position as a ruling caste, sit- 
ting in their castles, getting their sustenance 
from the peasants’ toil on the lands they had 
taken from them, and dividing their time be- 
tween sport and war, much after the manner 
of the feudal barons of the Dark and Middle 
Ages of Europe. 


When the country was first occupied by them, 
the land was divided equally among all the 
conquering clans. Land was still the only pro- 
ductive form of wealth and with an equal share 
of it all the ruling families were equally 
wealthy. The heads of all these families formed 
the already mentioned Senate and from among 
their number some would be annually deputed 
to serve—of course in a quite honorary capacity 
—as the executive of the growing community. 
it is this growth of population, coupled with the 
very limited area of fertile land available, which 
produced a rift in this, originally quite har- 
monious if primitive, lute. 

Greece is a country cut up by steep and 
sterile hills into little fertile valleys, whose 
only practicable means of communication is by 
way of the sea. These small, purely agrarian, 
self-contained communities naturally outgrew 
in a few generations the economic possibilities 
of their valleys and as a consequence we have 
that stream of colonization which between 750 
and 550 B. C. studded the northern shores of 
the Mediterranean, from Anatolia to Spain, 
and along the shores of the Black Sea, with 
Greek settlements, each an exact replica of the 
mother country whence they had set out to find 
a new home overseas, but which were linked to 
it only by sentiment and—trade. 

With this large scale colonization, then, we 
observe the introduction of a new economic fac- 
tor into the formerly purely agrarian communi- 
ties of mainland Greece, viz., trade. The rich 
cornlands of southern Russia, for instance, pro- 
duced wheat in abundance—far more than the 
settlers needed for their own use. What more 
natural, than that some of that surplus should 
be taken to, say, Attica, where the wheat pro- 
duced did not suffice for the ever growing popu- 
lation? But if wheat was taken, something else 
had to be brought back by way of exchange. 
This demand for a return cargo powerfully 
stimulated another economic development, that 
of industry. Some fine ornaments, the work 
of goldsmiths of peculiar skill, a supply of pot- 
tery of superior artistry and usefulness; or 
else iron tools wrought where iron mines ex- 
isted (as for instance at Chalcis), or woolen 
cloth of great fineness, such as could be got 
at Miletus—there was no end to the possibili- 
ties, once trade had opened oversea markets to 
what at first had been local handicrafts, mere 
adjuncts to an otherwise purely agrarian com- 
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munity. Moreover, it was just at this time (be- 
tween the death of King Gyges in 652 and that 
of King Croesus in 546 B. C.) that coined 
money had been invented and put into general 
circulation by the merchants and rulers of 
Lydia—an example eagerly followed first by the 
Ionian cities of the Anatolian coast, and in due 
course by the other Greek cities on the main- 
land. 

Now with the introduction of money new 
problems arose. These gold and silver coins 
were so extremely useful that the demand great- 
ly outran their supply. Usurious rates of in- 
terest were paid to obtain their use; people 
would mortgage their land to get this money, 
perhaps to build a ship and to trade, or else to 
extend their industrial output. Younger sons 
or owners of less fertile land might thus lose 
their ancestral landed property: with the re- 
sult that gradually all land would pass into the 
hands of a few very big landlords. The others, 
who now made their living by taking to the sea, 
to trade or to industry might or might not be 
as well off as the remaining owners of land. 
At all events, in one respect they had lost heavi- 
ly, and that was in their social and political 
status. For as we have seen already, the rul- 
ing caste (the ‘“Eupatrides’) were a landed 
gentry; rule was concentrated in the hands of 
a Senate, consisting of representatives of all 
these “country families,” a true “squirearchy,” 
as we would say in England. Government was 
by honorary magistrates; military service simi- 
larly was not a profession earning pay from 
the State, but a duty to be discharged towards 
the community in accordance with one’s means. 
From those who had much, much was expected 
and they had to serve in the cavalry; less 
wealthy citizens served as heavy infantry, 
still less affluent ones as light infantry. The 
whole of this “timocracy,” as the Greeks called 
it (from the word “timé,” i. e., honor’), was 
quite obvious and fair in a caste of military 
conquerors, such as the Greeks were at the 
outset. At that time land was the only form 
of wealth known and therefore it was the size 
of one’s landed property which determined the 
extent of one’s duties (and therefore also of 
one’s rights) towards the community—the 
State, as we would say nowadays, or the City, 
as the Greeks used to call it. 

But as we have seen, in the course of time 
and especially in the 6th century, this tradi- 
tional identification of land and wealth no long- 
er held true. Within the ruling caste there came 
to exist a class of men who had lost their land, 
but who might be deriving a large income from 
other sources. Tradition however did not 
recognize these other forms of wealth; social 
and political power had been linked with the 
ownership of land only; landless men were no 
better than the subject race of peasants and 
might even be reduced to debt slavery. This 
position naturally was felt as unbearable by 
free men who by descent felt themselves ag 


good Eupatrides as any other members of the 
ruling caste. It is these men, who felt them- 
selves unjustly deprived of their status, who 
clamored for the restitution of their rights; it 
was the agitation of these people (in Greek 
“démos”) which was to lead to—democracy. 

This word should be further explained. The 
castles, in which the conquerors originally in- 
stalled themselves, were called “polis”; in dis- 
tinction to these dwellers in castles, those who 
lived in the open country (the original mean- 
ing of the word “démos’’) came soon also to 
be called “démos,”’ a word then meaning ‘“‘the 
common people.” Simultaneously the word 
“yolis” suffered a change in meaning. As the 
castle-folk of each little community were con- 
gregated in one central ‘‘polis,” this then came 
to mean the capital city of the whole of their 
community, while ‘castle,’ ‘‘citadel,’’ came to 
be distinguished as ‘‘akropolis.”” ‘‘Polis” then 
became the “City”; but since all the members 
of the ruling caste lived there, the whole popu- 
lation subject to them (most of whom lived in 
the country-side, démos) was likewise included 
in the extended meaning of ‘polis,’ which 
therefore now stood for “City State.” But in 
this City State, “polis,” only those had citizen- 
ship rights, “politeia,”” who were landlords; the 
rest were common people, démos. 

The point which is of first importance for 
anyone who wishes to understand the origin 
of democracy, is that the claim for what we 
would call democratic rights did not original- 
ly come from the common, i. e., subject, people, 
but from a faction within the ruling caste it- 
self; that it did not arise in a society of egali- 
tarian outlook, such as the Peasants’ Civiliza- 
tion produced, but in an aristocratic society of 
conquerors. The birth of democracy is due to 
a revolt of aristocrats against fellow-aristo- 
crats. It is only subsequently, when the land- 
less aristocrats had succeeded in regaining their 
own citizenship rights, that simultaneously all 
common people, démos, to the level of whose 
status they themselves had sunk, obtained an 
equal share in these self-same aristocratic 
rights. 


The Rise 


In historical retrospect the evolution of de- 
mocracy out of aristocracy seems thus to be a 
quite natural process. Lest however anyone 
rashly assume that such development was “in- 
evitable” (as if there could be inevitability, 
where human actions are concerned!), it is in- 
structive to glance at Sparta, where the same 
economic change led, not to democracy, but to 
a harking back to the old Hunters’ social or- ~ 
ganization and to a ruthless conservative re- 
action. In Sparta the changes within the rul- 
ing caste were terminated by an egalitarian re- 
distribution of land and consequently of the 
duties each member of the caste owed to the 
City State. Cavalry was abolished, the heavily 
armed infantry (“hoplites’”) became the only 
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arm, trade and industry were prohibited, no 
strangers were allowed, the citizens themselves 
were given an iron currency, the use of gold 
and silver becoming a strict State monopoly. 
The Spartan was, first and last, a unit in a 
highly efficient military organization, which by 
brutal force held down a subject people, who 
as helots had to till the land, feed and other- 
wise provide for the warrior-rulers. Arts, sci- 
ence and cultural values in general were sacri- 
ficed of set purpose, as not merely unnecessary 
but incompatible with the perpetuation of the 
conquerors as a ruling caste. 

The Spartans were Dorians, the last comers 
of the savage hordes of Aryan conquerors, who 
had swamped the Balkan Peninsula in the II. 
millenium B. C. They therefore were of all 
the Greeks those least affected by the chthonic 
civilization of the aboriginal population of 
Greece—and being so many centuries closer to 
their own primitive origins, they therefore 
found it perhaps less difficult than their pre- 
decessors to put the clock back in so radical a 
fashion. At all events, nothing of the sort was 
attempted elsewhere. In Attica certainly the 
economic differences among the ruling caste 
were not touched; there the problem was solved 
by a separation of landed wealth on the one 
hand, and social and political status on the 
other. In Athens the solution was sought by 
an attempt to compose the differences and rec- 
oncile the opposing parties—a compromise, in 
other words, based on persuasion: a procedure 
which sums up well the difference in the tem- 
per of the people of Athens and those of Sparta. 

Being based on persuasion, a complete solu- 
tion of the growing difficulty in Athens was 
only graduaily realized. The first step seems 
to have been taken about 620 B. C. on the ad- 
vice of one Draco. At that time Athens was 
ruled by three principal magistrates (‘‘arch- 
on,” i. e., “ruler’’), a civil, a military and a re- 
ligious chief. Draco reduced the traditional 
laws to writing, so as to do away with the ar- 
bitrariness of the decisions of these ‘‘archons”’ 
who all belonged to the class of big landlords; 
six additional “archons,” of whom Draco was 
one, the “‘thesmothetes,” were to see to it that 
these laws were strictly carried out. 

This very halting first step had soon to be 
followed by a more liberal one, to prevent an 
open revolt of the malcontents. This second 
step goes by the name of Solon’s Constitution 
which was adopted by Athens in 594 B. C. The 
first point of this reorganization curbed the 
financial power of the big landlords. All exist- 
ing and future mortgages were declared nul! 
and void; the maximum area of land anyone 
could own was legally fixed. Thus the impov- 
erished members of the ruling caste were helped 
economically; socially they were helped by the 
provision which liberated all debt-slaves and 
made debt-slavery illegal in future. Politically, 
the possession of land as sole criterion of wealth 
was only modified by a later amendment (of 
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581 B. C.), which expressed the revenue from 
land in terms of money as well as bushels of 
wheat. In practice this soon came to mean that 
citizens were graded in acccordance with their 
wealth, however gained. Hence, artisans and 
traders were also included in the four classes 
of citizens, according to their income (and 
therefore to their ability to serve the City). 
Furthermore, the Senate (in Athens held on 
and therefore appropriately called, Areopagus, 
le. “Crag of Ares,” the god of destruction 
and war) lost its monopoly as supreme author- 
ity. A new Council (Boulé) of 400 citizens is 
annually elected as a standing committee to pre- 
pare all matters to be placed before the general 
assembly of all citizens above 20 (the “Ek- 
klesia’”’). This “Ekklesia” moreover was hence- 
forth to elect the nine ‘‘archons”; a more re- 
stricted number of the démos were to serve as 
a lawcourt, where every citizen could launch 
an accusation or defend himself by appeal to 
the people assembled. 
(To be concluded) 
H. C. E. ZACHARIAS, Ph.D. 
Cath. University of Peking 


A PLEA ON BEHALF OF MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES 


HREE years ago, as Chairman of the 
Commission appointed by Governor 
Henry Horner, of Illinois, to study prison 

problems, I inspected quite thoroughly for 
weeks and weeks on end, with the members of 
the Commission of course, all the Illinois State 
Prisons. I have never been on the inside of any 
of the other institutions under the control of 
the Illinois State Welfare Department. A criti- 
cism on my part is, therefore, wholly out of the 
question. 

While the Governor’s Commission for the 
Study of Prison Problems was still investigat- 
ing and studying and before the report was 
printed, it fell to my lot, from time to time, to 
make statements for the Commission, or as a 
member of that Commission, or merely as an 
individual. 

On one occasion I made a statement which 
expressed the Commission’s disapproval of the 
spoils or political method of appointing the 
Prison Personnel from the top down to the 
guards, who, I still hold, should be known as 
officers. The Pinckneyville Democrat got hold of 
what I said and in an issue of January 21, 1937, 
replied to me as follows: 

“Speaking of prison evils, Bishop Schlarman 
deplored the present spoils system whereby the 
party in power selects members from its own 
ranks, despite qualifications, and appoints them 
to positions as guards in State institutions ... 
The good bishop however is to be excused since 
he simply doesn’t know what he is talking 
BbOUlsae s 

“We think the spoils system is criticized too 
much. It is true that mistakes are made, but 
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they are made by both parties. And we feel 
that a Republican is as smart as a Democrat, 
and vice versa. 

“Should the Republicans win in 1940 in the 
State of Illinois, we feel certain that they could 
find Republicans for all the positions now filled 
by Democrats, who would be just as competent 
and we are sure that those in positions replac- 
ing Republicans in 1932 were just as intelligent 
as the men they replaced.” 

That, I take it, pretty well reflects the aver- 
age politician’s view of building up an efficient 
personnel in any State welfare institution. I 
shall not attempt to refute that attitude now. 
In my pamphlet “Why Prisons?” I devoted a 
whole chapter to this matter. The chapter is 
entitled “Abolish the System.”’ You will find it 
on page 39. 

I know nothing of the conditions prevailing 
in the non-penal State welfare institutions in 
Illinois. By non-penal institutions, as far as 
the scope of this paper is concerned, I mean the 
hospitals for the mentally ill. 

I do not speak on this subject in the role of 
a scientist or medical man—which I am not. I 
speak the language of a citizen and taxpayer. 
Let us suppose that Mr. Horner were not the 
Governor of Illinois and that Mr. Bowen were 
not the Director of the State Welfare Depart- 
ment, and that none of the personnel now in 
these institutions were actually in them. 

Let us further suppose that all readers of this 
article are citizens and taxpayers of Illinois 
and that each one of you had a relative: a 
brother or sister, or father or mother, as pati- 
ent in one of these State mental institutions. 
According to this supposition—I would not call 
it fantastic, because it might well be real—each 
one of you having a near and one-time dear rela- 
tive in one of these State mental institutions— 
what sort of personnel should we expect to place 
in these institutions, or what sort of personnel 
should we even demand? I understand there are 
35,000 mentally ill patients in the ten institu- 
tions in Illinois. I understand further that one 
out of every 22 citizens will develop mental dis- 
order requiring institutional care. 

As one who has spent eight years as a pati- 
ent in various hospitals; who has been in the 
hands of some of the greatest surgeons in the 
world; who has been handled kindly, and occa- 
sionally less kindly; intelligently, and some- 
times not so intelligently, by the personnel of 
these hospitals, I hold very strongly to the con- 
viction that the hospital, the doctors, and all 
the personnel (and the same holds true of State 
hospitals for the mentally ill), exist and are 
there for the benefit and for the welfare of the 
patient and not for the benefit, direct or indi- 
rect, of any political party. 

The mentally ill cannot, like the physically 
ill, formulate that conclusion. We, who are not 
thus unfortunately stricken—we who are tax- 
payers and citizens must see to that for them. 
I feel that in every instance where our course 


| might be in doubt, if we ask ourselves the ques- 


tion: which course is the better for the patient, 
we can find that answer without much difficul- 
ty. The welfare of the patient is the supreme 
norm. All else and all the personnel from the 
top to the bottom must conform to. that norm— 
the welfare of the patient. There is no alterna- 
tive. 

The welfare institutions for the mentally ill 
are hospitals. And all questions relating to a 
hospital must be solved in accordance with what 
appear to be the best interests of the patient. 
Every member of the personnel dealing with 
or coming into contact with the patient must 
have the psychiatric attitude. That, I think, 
is a matter of supreme importance. 

What is this psychiatric attitude? It is a 
warm human interest in the problems of the 
patient, which impels the member of the per- 
sonnel to make personal sacrifices to help the 
patient, and prevents the member of the per- 
sonnel from becoming antagonistic, even though 
the patient is unreasonable and unamenable to 
discipline. The personnel with a psychiatric 
attitude attempts to adjust the patient to the 
institution and the institution to the patient. 
Such a personnel member must be patient and 
kind. He or she suffers all things, believes all 
things (possible), hopes for all things and en- 
dures all things. Stripped of all technical lan- 
guage, the psychiatric attitude is intelligent 
common sense and unbounded patience and 
charity.. A mentally ill person really has not 
the faculty to be stubborn. I believe the motto 
in Connecticut is: “What the insane most need 
is a friend.” 

I would like to make it clear that a member 
of the personnel of a mental hospital is under- 
taking no second-rate employment that others 
should look down upon and that can be filled in 
a stop-gap manner. We would want medical 
men in charge, specially prepared for the treat- 
ing of such mental diseases. I do not think you 
would be satisfied with the appointment of a 
general practitioner, no matter how good and 
how capable, if he had no special liking and no 
special preparation for that sort of work. I 
think you would want a sufficient number of 
trained nurses, who like that kind of work, and 
who were specially trained in the technique of 
handling these cases. Those who have no lik- 
ing and no talent for dealing with the mentally 
ill should not be members of the personnel in 
any capacity whatsoever. I believe, if properly 
handled, there would be no difficulty in getting 
a sufficient number of doctors, nurses and at- 
tendants possessed of these qualifications. 

There are those who consider this an imprac- 
tical dream. It took a long time to develop 
Opportunity Schools, or schools for backward 
children. That, too, was for a long time con- 
sidered an impractical dream. Not every teach- 
er, no matter how competent to teach normal 
children, is qualified by natural inclination and 
training to teach abnormal children. But there 


are those who have the inclination and the tal- 
ent. Not every physician likes that kind of 
work, but there are those who do like it and 
make it a career. Some time ago I visited the 
one and only leper colony in the United States, 
down in Louisiana. It is known as the United 
States Marine Hospital of Carlville, a National 
Leprosarium. Nineteen Sisters of Charity, all 
registered nurses and volunteers, are the nurs- 
es. I never in my life saw a more contented 
and happier group of nurses, nor did I ever see 
more real interest and love for their poor and 
most unfortunate patients of all suffering man- 
kind—the lepers. 

Since our institutions deal exclusively with 
mental cases, there must necessarily be an 
adequate number of well-trained psychologists 
and psychiatrists. The psychiatrist tries to 
penetrate the deep and dark recesses of the dis- 
eased human mind. It is his duty to analyze and 
determine what is going on in that mind and un- 
cover the reasons why patient so-and-so acts 
thus and thus. The mentally ill patient after 
all argues very logically, but from false or un- 
real premises. Now, the more fully the psychi- 
atrist understands the normal ideas and nor- 
mal mentality, and the normal motivations of 
that mind—intellectual, moral, religious—the 
better he is qualified to analyze and treat his 
patient. 

In 1931 I travelled through Poland for the 
principal purpose of studying the Slav men- 
tality in its homeland. I can now appreciate 
things which were not understandable to me 
before. I think you will agree that it would be 
extremely difficult for an American psychiatrist 
to analyze, say, a Chinaman, for the simple 
reason that even the Chinaman’s normal men- 
tality is so far removed from his own. You 
would find it strange if the majority of the 
psychologists and psychiatrists in our State in- 
stitutions were Mongolian or of Mongolian 
descent. The danger would be that such psy- 
chiatrists of Mongolian mentality would read 


their own minds into that of their American ' 


patients. 

The closer a psychiatrist is to the normal 
mentality of his patient, the more thoroughly 
he understands his patient’s moral and religi- 
ous convictions that motivate his normal life, 
the better he will be able to understand and 
treat that diseased mind. Let me speak very 
frankly. I am a Catholic and can naturally bet- 
ter understand the normal or diseased func- 
tioning of a Catholic mind than that of a, say, 
Southern Methodist or Baptist from below the 
Mason-and-Dixon Line or a Hebrew mind. By 
the same token, it must be difficult for any of 
those mentalities mentioned to understand, say, 
a Catholic mind. It would seem reasonable, 
therefore, that a man who made a special study 
of the Chinese mentality should make a per- 
sonality study of the Chinaman patient; a Gen- 
tile, of the Gentile patient; a Hebrew of the He- 
brew patient; and of the Christian denomina- 
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tions, the one who understands the normal func- 
tioning of that religious denomination. I think 
this is a point of paramount importance and 
one that we should want followed in the study 
of that near relative of ours who happens to 
be a patient in that particular hospital for the 
mentally ill. 

After all, from all I have read and experi- 
enced about it, in a limited way, I think psychi- 
atry is still quite vague. I have heard it said 
on good authority that surgery and medicine 
have made far greater scientific advances dur- 
ing the past decades and century than psychi- 
atry. There is a reason for that. A surgeon 
can open up the stomach or liver and look at 
it to see what is wrong. The psychiatrist deals 
with intangibles—thoughts and ideas. I have 
a weakness for referring to the Mayo Clinic, 
because as a patient I was in Dr. W. J. Mayo’s 
skilful hands for six years. It is unthinkable 
that the Mayo Clinic would squeeze any case 
into a preconceived notion or vague theory. 
They do not attempt to read a vague theory into 
their cases. They may hold a theory, but when 
the surgical findings are otherwise, they modify 
their theory. Their theories are extracted from 
the scientific study of their cases. In psychi- 
atry, I am inclined to believe that things are 
somewhat different. There are still too many 
men who read their theories into their patients, 
and sometimes with disastrous results. I re- 
peat, I speak as a citizen and not as a medicai 
man. 

Of course, a mental hospital needs many at- 
tendants who are neither physicians nor spe- 
cially trained nurses. The responsibility of 
these attendants is tremendous. Would you 
want your son or daughter or mother turned 
over to an attendant who is a mere stop-gap, 
who takes the job merely to come in out of the 
rain—because no other job is available, but has 
not the slightest understanding, neither heart 
nor human feeling for your unfortunate moth- 
er or daughter? 

I believe the medical staff should be encour- 
aged and given an opportunity to live outside 
the hospital—to live independently. If the staff 
member lives in the hospital he is subject to the 
tendency which emphasizes the difference be- 
tween the institutional doctor and the doctor in 
private practice, to the disadvantage of the 
former. If the staff members meet so frequent- 
ly as eating together three times a day the gos- 
sip of the institution is rehashed in its various 
distorted forms, to the detriment of all con- 
cerned. 

Measures should be taken to raise the stand- 
ards and prestige of the attendant and to en- 
courage efficient young adults to make such 
work a permanent profession. In some States, 
I believe, living quarters are provided on the 

” .ve married couples and the 
maintenance allowance is increased for each 
child. The work takes its heavy toll in nerv- 
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ous strain, and the attendant should be entirely 
away from it when off duty. 

In selecting attendants I should think charac- 
ter should be the most. important qualification 
of the applicant. And character is not confined 
to the Diploma Miss nor to certain positions 
or salary grades. A man or woman with a level 
head, sympathetic heart and honesty of soul 
should make a good attendant, as well as a good 
social worker. Experience of the past years 
has shown that the mere Diploma Miss who has 
not even read the first lines of the tragic story 
of life is not well received by the Smiths and 
Browns and Kornalowskis and the Joneses who 
happen to be in need or on relief. High school 
graduates are so plentiful in our day in all 
walks of life that you literally trip over them. 
There should be an army of applicants from 
this group. 

Dr. William Alanson White, formerly super- 
intendent of St. Elizabeth’s U. S. Government 
Hospital for the Mentally Ill, in his ‘‘Autobi- 
ography of a Purpose” states that his experi- 
ence of more than forty years in mental insti- 
tutions was that information received from the 
attendant was vastly more illuminating than 
the information of the physician, because it 
was obtained by that very practical method of 
having lived with the patient for years. He 
says he can remember many attendants who 
were persons of the highest character and who 
gave most devoted service to the hospital dur- 
ing the larger part of their lives. Good atten- 
dants should be rewarded and granted secur- 
ity. If that is done, I believe, self-respecting 
men and women will engage in the work of at- 
tendant and remain in it. The cost? The tax- 
payers build palatial schools. At the same time 
the New York Survey tells us that one out of 
22 pupils will become mentally disordered and 
require institutional treatment some time in 
adult life. This means: we must expect more 
than 1,000,000 boys and girls now in school to 
become mental casualties. Why not taper off 
that first item a bit and pay our good attendants 
in the State hospitals for the mentally ill a liv- 
ing wage? 

The selection of the attendant personnel is 
admittedly not an easy task. But as citizens 
and taxpayers we want the best and the most 
humane care and kindly treatment for that 
friend or relative of ours who is a mental pati- 
ent. We do not want the Golden Rule or the 
Sermon on the Mount suspended in the State 
welfare institutions. In “Why Prisons?,” page 
8, I have told in detail how prison officers are 
selected in England. Each applicant must 
undergo three tests: a personality or character 
test; a stiff physical examination; and an edu- 
cation and intelligence test. This latter test in 
our case should be shaped specifically to the 
, needs of a mental institution. I have already 
explained what is meant by the psychiatric at- 
titude. Those who have neither talent nor in- 
clination for this peculiarly strenuous work 


must not be accepted. We want no mere stop- 
gap attendants for that mother or sister pa- 
tient. 

Those who are accepted on probation should 
receive theoretical and practical instruction in 
the institution, let us say, for one year. On the 
theoretical side, they should know the various 
types of mental diseases and how each type 1s 
to be handled. That means they should work 
under the direction of a senior for the practical 
training. Even after such an attendant has been 


definitely appointed he or she should continue 


to attend certain lectures or conferences. That 
will give the attendant a sense of sureness In 
his or her work and an intellectual interest and 
pride. Physicians, nurses, teachers and others 
must do it to keep from dry rot. Why should 
not the mental hospital attendant continue to 
gather theoretical and practical knowledge? 

The nurse or even the attendant of the 
mentally diseased is not necessarily inferior in 
intellectual endowment and equipment because 
she takes care of the mentally ill than are those 
who take care of the physically ill. 

Iam very much afraid that a mere Civil Ser- 
vice examination, as it is conducted today, 
would be of little value in getting the right 
kind of attendant personnel for our State hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill. Some time ago a 
witness in a notorious graft case in New York 
was asked whether he had passed the Civil 
Service examination—in New York. He said 
he had—but it consisted in lifting weights! The 
prosecuting attorney suggested dumb-bells! 
Whereupon further investigation into the na- 
ture of that Civil Service examination was dis- 
continued. 

Mental disease entails far more suffering 
than a physical disease. William James once 
remarked that nowhere is there massed to- 
gether as much suffering as in the asylum. In 
addition to that, it is a social tragedy. It is 
not only what the disease really is, but also how 
it is regarded. Doctor White remarks that 
“these patients are very much like the rest of 


‘us, in fact, very much more like the rest of us 


than they are different from us.” 

Perhaps I can explain by an illustration. 
Take a dozen sheets of glass and place one on 
top of the other. All seem to be perfectly 
straight—not a warp that the keenest eye — 
could detect. Put a certain amount of pres- 
sure on that pile of twelve glass plates, and all 
hold up. Add more pressure—up to a reasona- 
ble limit—and they still hold up. Add a 
little more pressure—above the normal—and 
one or the other sheet will crack. It had a 
flaw. You could not detect it before, but it was 
there. And similarly it is with the human 
mind. Many a mind stands up under normal 
pressure but breaks under abnormal strain. 
The flaw may have been caused by heredity, by 
abuse of faculties, or by abnormal strain, or 
by other causes we can only guess at. We have 
35,000 of them in the State institutions of IIli- 
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nois. They tell us the number is rapidly in- 
creasing, 

The normal condition of any individual is to 
be loved by some, esteemed by more, and to be 
universally accepted as a member of the human 
race. The cold fact is that when a man or 
woman becomes a mental case the social pres- 
tige is lost; esteem is gone, and in many cases 
even the love and affection that were his or 
hers suffer. 

I should like to repeat to all the personnel of 
our mental institutions the words of Sister Be- 
atrice, who was the first volunteer and the first 
Superior at the U.S. Leper Colony at Carlville, 
Louisiana: “Say to all who inquire for me that 
the older I grow the more I love this work that 
has been confided to me; my affection and my 
interest for our poor, afflicted patients increase 
daily. The truth is, that I am perfectly con- 
vinced that I am here by the will of God.” 

Most Rev. J. H. SCHLARMAN 
Bishop of Peoria, III. 


TOWARD A CONSUMERS ECONOMY 
(Concluded) 


Picture From a Different Angle 


RGUING from institutions with which 
we are familiar, the set-up of a co-oper- 
ative economy can be imagined as some- 

thing like this. At the top, corresponding some- 
what to the top holding company in the corpo- 
rate arrangement of some industries, or por- 
tions of industries today, would be a series of 
retail consumer co-operatives, ministering im- 
mediately to the ultimate consumer. They 
would be owned by the consumers. Included 
among them would be co-operatives of tele- 
phone subscribers and domestic users of elec- 
tric power, water, gas. Although they would 
cover the field of consumers goods quite thor- 
oughly, eliminating large corporations operat- 
ed on a profit system and employing hundreds 
of practically propertyless clerks and others, 
they would not necessarily do away with the 
very small shopkeeper or producer who is his 
own employer. For just as in the system of 
mass production under which we live, there are 
a few handicraftsmen, so in a co-operative 
economy there might be a few who sold the 
results of their labor directly to consumers, in- 
stead of working for co-operatives. 

Individual retail consumers co-operatives 
would be largely neighborhood affairs. The 
meetings of their members to hear reports, elect 
officers, and transact other business would have 
an educational and social as well as a business 
side. A group of such retail co-operatives 
would band together, without abandoning their 
local character, to establish a wholesale re- 
gional co-operative. The co-operatives of users 
of telephone service, electric power, gas and 
water, would by uniting come to control the 
plants furnishing such service. 


Wholesale co-operatives (under which desig- 
nation might come the public utility co-opera- 
tives just mentioned) would own the producing 
co-operatives manufacturing the articles sold 
in the retail co-operatives, and these in turn 
would own the co-operatives producing the raw 
materials needed. All told, both consumers 
goods industries and producers goods indus- 
tries would be held by the wholesale co-opera- 
tives, and so ultimately controlled by the con- 
sumers. Since railroads depend principally 
upon freight, either wholesale co-operatives or 
producer co-operatives would form holding 
companies to control transportation. 

Farmers are partly producers and partly 
consumers. They need to buy not only the pro- 
ducers supplies, such as seed, fertilizer, tools 
and machinery, but also some food, clothing, 
household goods, ete. And as agriculture does 
best under a system of small farms operated 
directly by the owners, in a co-operative econ- 
omy renters, whether cash or share, would have 
disappeared and the land would have come into 
the ownership of those who actually use it. 
Absentee landlords would have been eliminated. 
These small farmers would have their own co- 
operatives for the ownership of machinery they 
could not afford as individuals, for producing 
artificial fertilizers, processing seeds, etc., and 
other co-operatives for buying the food they did 
not raise, clothing, paint, gasoline, oil, fuel, 
furniture, etc. These same co-operatives or 
others would bargain collectively with the 
wholesale co-operatives for the sale at reason- 
able prices of the farmers products. 


A Co-operative Economy Started De Novo 


Some, perhaps, who find it difficult to picture 
a co-operative economy as supplanting the com- 
plex capitalistic structure in which we now live, 
may get a clearer picture if they imagine a 
new colony starting on co-operative principles. 
Let them then, suppose that Lord Baltimore 
was interested in a co-operative economy and 
started his colony on the basis of economic free- 
dom to be obtained in this way as well as on 
the basis of religious freedom. Let us suppose 
that he was more republican than Jefferson, 
more democratic than Jackson and, instead of 
being hedged about by the realities of Euro- 
pean politics, was really free to carry on the 
development of his colony in any way he 
wished. 

Being a staunch upholder of private owner- 
ship, his first care would be to prevent a few 
owning so much that a great many others could 
own nothing. Hence he would have selected his 
first settlers with care to have them thoroughly 
sympathetic with his ideas of economic as well 
as political and religious freedom. These would 
have formed a homestead co-operative, each 
one buying as many shares as he could, the Lord 
Proprietor putting up the rest of the capital. 
Then there would have been a credit union, in 
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which each one would likewise have taken a 
share, to lend money to the members at 6% 
per year. 

Homestead Co-operatives 


Instead of large grants (10,000 acres or 
more) to individual gentlemen, in proportion 
to the number of indentured servants they 
brought over, the original grant of the Proprie- 
tor would have been to the co-operative. This 
in turn would have made grants of small home- 
steads, in the expectation that each recipient 
would cultivate his own land without inden- 
tured or slave labor. The Proprietor would 
have received his small quit-rent and the local 
government would have taxed only the land. 
Unearned increment, as more and more land 
was brought under cultivation, would thus 
have gone to the community, eliminating specu- 
lation and the growth of classes by some simply 
holding land without working it. 


Other Co-operatives 


A producers co-operative would have been 
formed of these yeoman farmers to sell their 
agricultural products. Then too, those wish- 
ing to support themselves wholly or in part by 
selling the fish, oysters, etc., from Maryland 
waters would have formed another producers 
co-operative. Original grants of land would 
have been limited to agricultural units, and as 
mineral deposits were discovered they would 
either have been handled by other independent 
producer co-operatives or by producer co-opera- 
tives owned by wholesale co-operatives, which- 
ever seemed to be better from the standpoint 
of the common good. 

Parallel with this development, retail con- 
sumer co-operatives would have been formed, 
embracing the whole colony in such units as 
seemed desirable, with subsidiary wholesale co- 
operatives. As the colony advanced technically, 
other co-operatives, either independently or as 
owned by the wholesales, would have come into 
being. Schools, for instance, would lend them- 
selves admirably to the co-operative idea. Post 
lines or stage lines and boat lines, at one period, 
would have cared for transportation needs, 
gradually growing into the railroads, bus lines 
and steamship lines needed today. Groups of 
credit unions would have developed into bank- 
ing institutions furnishing all facilities demand- 
ed by modern commerce. 


Evolution of Co-operative Economy In a 
Capitalistic Society 


But though a colony starting de novo like the 
Maryland Palatinate, assuming—of course, a 
big assumption—freedom from outside inter- 
ference, might have a co-operative economy as- 
suring just distribution of the colony’s resoure- 
es, how could an already existing capitalistic 
economy peacefully evolve into a co-operative 
economy ? 


First of all, the experience of Denmark shows 


that through various farmers co-operatives 
farm tenancy can be reduced to 5% of the total. 
Of course these Danish farmers do not consti- 
tute a completely co-operative society, but they 
form about one-third of the population and 
through their producer co-operatives and their 
consumer co-operatives can form something of 
a co-operative atoll in a’ sea of surrounding 
capitalism. } 

Growing down to meet these co-operatives 
of yeoman farmers will be the consumer co- 
operatives of the industrial population, with 
their subsidiary wholesale and producer co- 
operatives. One thing that would help co- 
operatives to attain control of large parts of 
the transportation, communications, and power 
production systems is the eapitalistic invention 
of holding companies. From time to time there 
has been a chance for strong wholesale co-oper- 
atives which had built up large cash reserves 
to buy for a few millions a holding company 
controlling hundreds of millions. Thus Ball, 
manufacturer of preserving jars, with an out- 
lay of about three million dollars, secured the 
Van Sweringen holding company controlling 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., the Nickel Plate, 
and numerous other properties. 

In a panic or depression stocks slough off bil- 
lions of dollars in price, and often the holding 
company stocks drop relatively more than do 
the stocks of operating companies. Some hold- 
ing companies can be bought for less than 1% 
of what they would have cost in a period of 
prosperity. When co-operatives have a trade 
of over a billion dollars a year, as in England, 
they are in the big business class and they have 
a chance to build up large reserves for the 
strategic purchase of capitalistic corporations 
to which co-operative principles can be applied, 
until they become completely co-operative. 

But besides the funds of the wholesale co- 
operatives in a strict sense, and the co-opera- 
tives in a broader sense, the mutual insurance 
companies and savings banks have billions of 
dollars at their disposal. Because of legislative 
restrictions on their investments, it would be 
a somewhat more difficult thing for them to gain 
control of the holding companies, but with a 
little ingenuity it could probably be done. And 
the fact that such a large corporation as the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was 
changed in 1915 from a stock company to a 
mutual with satisfaction to both stockholders 
and policy holders is an indication of what can 
be done with good will on both sides. 

Moreover, since, other things being equal, 
co-operatives can do business cheaper than capi- 
talistic corporations, because they eliminate 
profits and cut down on rent and interest, they 
would naturally dig into the trade of competing 
capitalistic organizations. And with the profits 
of such capitalistic enterprises shrinking in 
proportion to their loss of business, the price 
of their stock would decrease and a controlling 
interest could be bought cheaper than if they 
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were not subjected to such competition. And 
the greater the share of the total business co- 
operatives secure, the greater the competition 
co-operatives will offer to the remaining capi- 
talistic corporations. 


Of course, those who had bought these stocks 
at a higher price would suffer considerable loss. 
But that is one of the hazards of all investments 
under a capitalistic economy. New competi- 
tion is always springing up. Some manufactur- 
ers of silk, for instance, may have lost a great 
deal through the production of rayon by their 
rivals. And if a synthetic rubber comes to be 
produced more cheaply than natural rubber, 
doubtless many owning shares in existing rub- 
ber companies will experience a sharp depre- 
ciation of their stock. Even investment in real 
estate presents a hazard from changing trends 
in municipal development. Slum districts may 
once have been fashionable sections. 


A co-operative economy, if it comes at all, 
will come by evolution, not by revolution. Co- 
operatives are a peaceful, democratic way of 
making over the current economic system. 
And since co-operatives are a movement of the 
people, if they develop unforeseen dangerous 
features, the people can stop them. In the 
meantime, even while operating in a dominant- 
ly capitalistic system, they accomplish some- 
thing towards a better distribution of the na- 


tional income. 
2 J. HLTMOT- Koss, Ph.D. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


The Mystery of Foreign Loans 


RITAIN’S decision to extend credits total- 

ing $300,000,000 to its potential allies for 
the purchase of munitions and other war ma- 
terials,” was characterized as a “canny move” 
by The Nation, of New York, in the issue of 
July 15. Some months earlier in the year, 
Msgr. Colgan, D.D., writing in the Southern 
Cross, of Cape Town, had remarked: 

“Britain’s ability to lend money to other nations 
(she is quite ready to advance some hundreds of mil- 
lions to General Franco to reconstruct Spain and keep 
it friendly to her imperial interest) side by side with 
her apparent inability to banish poverty from her own 
slums is surely one of the major mysteries of life. If 
anyone of our readers can throw a ray of light on this 
darkness without being too technical for ordinary read- 


ers and an ordinary editor we will gladly publish his 
or her contribution to a discussion which interests 


everybody.’’!) 

In recent days the world has been informed 
of an extension of credit to Turkey by the Allies 
for a total of $240,000,000. It is thus states- 
men continue what will eventually prove to 
have been one of the greatest follies of mod- 
ern Capitalism. 


1) Loe. cit., “Deplorable, Grievous, Horrible.” March 
1939: : 


_ Among other evil effects, the policy of grant- 
ing foreign loans is of importance, because it 
militates against a higher standard of living, 
commensurate with the increased productive 
capacity of a country, such as England for in- 
stance. At least this is the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Pigou. It is in his “Economics of Wel- 
fare” the English economist argues: 


“The funds for investment must be obtained either 
by exporting goods or by refraining from the import 
of goods to which we have a claim ... In any event, 
the volume of things immediately available in this 
country will be diminished. This is practically certain 
to involve a direct injury to labor, either by making 
the things work-people buy more expensive, or by re- 
ducing the supply of tools and machinery that help 
them in production ... It follows that labor must be 
less well off in terms of things in general, than it would 
have been if the opening for investing capital abroad 
had been closed.’’2) 

_It is an indisputable fact that our own finan- 
ciers helped to bring on the Great Depression 
by their investment of American capital in for- 
elgn countries. The methods employed by them 
were far more reckless even than those of the 
European pack whose actions they were at- 
tempting to emulate. 


Wilson Surrendered the Freedom of the Seas 


T is difficult to foretell, but hardly possible 

to over-estimate the influence the truly 
shocking betrayal by Woodrow Wilson of one 
of the most important of his Fourteen Points 
may exercise in the near future. We refer to 
his surrender to Lloyd George about the free- 
dom of the seas. It appears even to an Eng- 
lish reviewer of the latest volume (No. 8) of 
‘Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters,” by R. S. 
Baker, that, having accepted Colonel House’s 
memorandum, whittling away his celebrated 
program in the interest of the Allied Powers, 
“he suddenly climbed down on October 1st and 
wired a private message to Col. House’’: 


“I fully and sympathetically recognize the excep- 
tional position and necessities of Great Britain with 
regard to the use of the seas for defence both at home 
and throughout the Empire and also realize that free- 
dom of the seas needs careful definition and is full of 
questions upon which there is need of the freest dis- 
cussion and the most liberal interchange of views, but 
I am not clear that the reply of the Allies quoted in 
your 12 definitely accepts the principle of freedom of 
the seas and means to reserve only the free discussion 
of definitions and limitations.” 


“This is an illuminating instance of the work- 
ing of Wilson’s mind,” R. H. S. Crossman com- 
ments in the New Statesman and Nation. “In 
fact, he has capitulated entirely to the British 
demands, but he conceals that capitulation from 
himself by pretending that he has retained the 
principle and modified only its details.” 

The author of these remarks discusses four 
other major mistakes of policy which he accuses 
Wilson of having committed. The fourth of 


2) Loc. cit., London, p. 660-61. 
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these arose in regard to the terms of the Ar- 
mistice. Wilson clearly saw that the Allies’ 
terms were not merely military but had politi- 
cal objectives. In a telegram to Col. House he 
stated: 

“My deliberate judgment is that our whole weight 
should be thrown for an armistice which will prevent 
a renewal of hostilities by Germany but which will be 
as moderate and reasonable as possible within those 
limits, because it is certain that too much success or 
security on the part of the Allies will make a genuine 
peace settlement exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible.” 

“But once again,’ Mr. Crossman believes, 
“his courage seems to have deserted him, for 
the final terms were those of Marshal Foch, not 
those of Wilson.” In addition, the reviewer 
considers the choice of place of the Peace Con- 
ference an error to which Woodrow Wilson 
subscribed against his better judgment. He 
says in this regard, “before the decision had 
to be made, he (Wilson) saw the danger and 
suggested Switzerland.’ But on November 7th, 
he wired to Col. House: 

“On second thought it occurs to me that Versailles 
may be the best place for the Peace Comference, where 
friendly influences and authorities are in control, rath- 
er than Switzerland, which is saturated with every 
poisonous element and open to every hostile influence 
in Europe.” 

The result of so vacillating and weak-kneed a 
policy need not be stressed; few people have the 
courage to defend the Peace of Versailles whose 
framers committed every possible error except 
that of deliberately planning the balkaniza- 
tion of all of Europe. 


Racialism in the New World 


INCE the emergence of National Socialism 
there has arisen a revulsion of feeling 
against racial nationalism, but unfortunately 
not against economic nationalism which is more 
than merely partly responsible for the world’s 
unrest. Some would create the impression ra- 
cialism had been unknown ere its elevation to 
the rank of a national religion. How little 
those, who assume this to be true, know human 
nature and history. The American people 
have, in fact, to a far greater extent than the 
popular hue and cry against racialism would 
permit one to believe, assumed the Anglo-Saxon 
race to be a chosen people. This attitude pre- 
vailed against the Indians, the Negroes, the 
Mexicans, and, in fact, all people south of the 
Rio Grande. 
We came across testimony of this nature in 
a book which had the distinguished Admiral of 
the Confederate Navy, Raphael Semmes, for 
its author. It is in his volume “Service Afloat 
and Ashore During the Mexican War,” pub- 
lished in 1851, he expressed the belief “the 
Mexican war had its origin in causes far above 
and beyond the petty theater of events, on which 
the fleeting generations of politicians play hide- 
and-go-seek, and then pass away and are for- 


gotten.” Semmes contended the passage of 
our race into Texas, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, to have been but the first step In that 
great movement southward, “which forms a 
part of our destiny.” He believed, in fact, 

“An all-wise Providence has placed us in juxtaposi- 
tion with an inferior people, in order, without doubt, 
that we may sweep over them, and remove them (as 
a people) and their worn-out institutions from the face 
of the earth. We are the northern hordes of the Alani, 
spreading ourselves over fairer and sunnier fields, and 
carrying along with us, besides the newness of life, and 
the energy and courage of our prototypes, letters, arts, 
and civilization.’’!) 

So certain was Semmes of the correctness of 
his position that he thought posterity would 
judge approvingly of the acts he had in mind. 
“We, of the present generation,” he wrote, “are 
too near the great events that are passing 
around us, to judge of them correctly. We see 
but the dry details of our history; posterity will 
behold its philosophy.” And this philosophy is 
well in accord with the underlying theory of 
Count Gobineau’s work on the “Inequality of 
the Human Races,” although it had not as yet 
been published when Semmes penned the sen- 
tences quoted. It is the belief in “the juxta- 
position we have been placed in with inferior 
people” has determined the policy to be pur- 
sued by us toward the people of Latin-America 
on more occasions than one. - 


False Concept of Land 


PECULATION in land, although utterly 
asocial, is an outstanding characteristic of 
our economic history. Despite a grandiose pro- 
gram of rural reconstruction, the deeply rooted 
assumption that land is merely a commodity 
which may even be speculated in still prevails, 
although the false concept of the nature of land 
in civilized society, underlying this practice, 
must vitiate all efforts to establish a prosper- 
ous estate of yeomen in our country. 


Because land is just “farm real estate,’ to be 
bought, sold, mortgaged or speculated in, Dun’s 
Review, purely a magazine of “business,” takes 
account of the changes affecting land prices. 
Using information supplied by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Dun and Brad- 
street’s monthly reports: 


“During the twelve months ended March 1, 1939, the 
value of farm real estate showed a slight decline for 
the first time in six years, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. On that date, the in- 
dex of farm real estate values for the country as a 
whole was 84 percent of the 1912-1914 level, as com- 
pared with 85 percent in both 1937 and 1938. The 
chief factors in the decline were said to be the lower 
prices for farm products and the consequent reduction 
in farm income. The upward trend of farm taxes and 
extensive farm real estate holdings of financing insti- 


tutions were also considered to be contributing fac- 
tors.”’2) 


Subjected to the influences modern capitalism 


1) Loe. cit., Cine, dole ots 
2)7Loe. cit. Sept., peaide 
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exercises on man and property of all kind, 
farms also change owners frequently, although 
long tenure of land is essential to the welfare 
of agriculture itself and likewise of the family 
and society. If the farm program, inaugurat- 
ed by Congress and the Administration in re- 
cent years, 1s to prove truly successful and bene- 
ficial, the idea that the social nature of land de- 
mands special consideration must be impressed 
on the mind of the people and ‘ultimately find 
expression in legal enactments. The liberalis- 
tie concept of land must be acknowledged false 
and its influence overcome by means of a con- 
stitutional amendment. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


While Congress and the Administration are 
declaring their purpose to keep the United 
States out of war, preparations are being made 
for war. Even if this country does not enter 
the war it is necessary to adjust its interests to 
the war. President Roosevelt has ordered the 
Executive Departments to conserve the na- 
tion’s supply of war materials and supplies. 
The Army and Navy are mobilizing industries 
and the civilian population as well as the mili- 
tary forces to be prepared in case this country 
becomes involved. War, at home or abroad, 
means more and more restricted freedom and 
liberty in business as well as in every other di- 
rection. Self-government gives way to govern- 
ment control. Democracy disappears. Busi- 
ness men who keep step with the Government 
in Washington should have no trouble, except 
in the way of sacrifices necessitated by the war. 

Brokmeyer Bulletin 
Brokm. Washington Trade Service!) 


The worst of the situation [existing in the 
sphere of thought] seems to me this: There are 
very firm “Leftwing”’ philosophies, and I hold 
that you can group together here Russian Com- 
munism, Nazism, and Fascism, in so far as 
they all start from State Absolutism. There ex- 
ists also the Catholic Rightwing philosophy. 
There exists no complete non-Catholic Right- 
wing philosophy; indeed... ., there can be no 
such philosophy offering itself as true. 


Hence unless Catholic philosophy somehow 
reaches the ears both of the universities and of 
the masses, we are bound to succumb either to 
one of the firm philosophies we mentioned 
above, or to a paralyzing scepticism issuing in- 
to complete apathy. It is, we think, because 
the better educated classes have been brought 
up without any doctrine, that they are so apa- 
thetic in, e. g., social reform or even politics. 
And if you say: “Catholics have a clear, firm 
doctrine, but they too are apathetic,” I suppose 
the answer is that our schools shirk applying 


1) Issue of Sept. 28. 


their doctrine and philosophy to the facts of 
life, social or other. 


FR. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J.?) 


Elmer F. Andrews, administrator of the 
Federal Wage-Hour Act, recently issued a 32- 
page bulletin with reference to the law’s appli- 
cation to agriculture. According to the inter- 
pretation of Mr. Andrews, persons engaged in 
the processing of fresh fruits and vegetables 
are exempt from the provisions of the act, but 
processors of nuts are not. Growers and 
handlers of tomatoes are exempt, but not can- 
ners of tomatoes. The act exempts seasonal 
workers from the hours provision for 14 weeks 
a year. 

The rulings made by Mr. Andrews are re- 
plete with arbitrary and hair-splitting distinc- 
tions, leaving farmers and processors of agri- 
cultural commodities in doubt on many vital 
points. 

When Congress reconvenes a concerted drive 
will be made by the various farm groups to 
secure the enactment of amendments to the 
Wage-Hour Act, giving farmers and the pro- 
cessors of agricultural commodities the exemp- 
tions Congress clearly intended them to have 
when the act was passed. 


National Grange Clip Sheet*) 


We glibly say young people need religion, or 
they need to recognize the spiritual power as 
a guiding factor in their lives. I wonder why 
they need it any more than their elders ... The 
only excuse we have for feeling that young peo- 
ple may need it more than we older people 
do, is that we hope they may have the neces- 
sary spiritual qualities to do the things which 
we have left undone. There is just a chance 
that the solution of our economic problems 
may be as much in the realm of the spirit as 
it is in the realm of the material. 

Suppose these youngsters were to accept new 
values which tend to be more nearly akin to 
those preached by Christ Himself. For in- 
stance, instead of considering oneself success- 
ful if one became the richest and most power- 
ful man in the town, one would have to weigh 
how one achieved this eminence, and if it was 
done by taking advantage of the weaker and 
less fortunate, then it would be branded failure 
by public opinion. What would happen if our 
young people only considered their own lives 
successful if they created success and well- 
being in their environment for every one? This 
would make the kind of co-operation possible 
between labor and capital which we haven’t as 
yet been able to bring about. This might even 
bring a change in the aspect of international 
affairs. Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

Youth Needs Religion‘) 

2) Catholic Herald, London. 


3) Loe. cit., No. 160, Sept. 12. 
4) “Your Faith” magazine, Oct., 1939, p. 17. 


S'OGPAL  Resevaliiny: 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 

Under the patronage of Most Rev. John A. 
Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, a Catholic Labor Col- 
lege has been inaugurated in that city. Sessions 
will be held in St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute 
and will be continued until May of next year. 

Included among members of the faculty are Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Flaherty, attorney for the Natl. Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Dr. Horace A. Frommelt, editor of the 
Catholic Union and Echo, of Buffalo, Rev. Leo A. Geary, 
Rev. Victor Mills, O.F.M., Rev. H. H. Hinton, C.M., and 
Miss Mary Graham Hawks, of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild. 


The rights of the public in the current capi- 
tal-labor differences are being discussed by the 
Catholic Social Triangle group of Detroit, in- 
augurated Sept. 18th. According to the defi- 
nition of the leaders, the modern social triangle 
“consists of capital, labor and the public.” The 
speakers will attempt to explain the duties and 
rights of the three sides of the triangle. 

General pattern of the meetings is as follows: ad- 
dress on a current economic problem by a leader in 
the fields of industry, education or labor; discussion of 
papal encyclicals by a priest; public speaking contest; 
report on the activities of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists; general discussion. 


PERSONALIA 


But infrequently mentioned by Catholic writ- 
ers using the English Language, Giuseppe To- 
niolo was known to his European contempo- 
raries as one of the leaders in the movement for 
the reconstruction of society in accordance with 
the organic or corporative concept. The high 
regard in which he is held in Italy is evident 
from the fact-that his remains were recently 
removed from a grave in the cemetery at Pieve 
de Soligo and transferred to the parish church. 

The translation was undertaken late in September in 
the presence of the Cardinal-Patriarch of Venice, the 
Bishop of the Diocese, and representatives of the clergy 
and public officials. The memorial address of the oc- 
casion was delivered by the distinguished Rector of 
Sacred Heart University, at Milan, Fr. Gemelli. 

Toniolo, professor of economics and sociology at the 


University of Pisa from 1879 until his death, in 1918, 
was born at Treviso in 1845. 


OVERT ACTS OF THE FEDERAL POWER 


The intrusion of the Federal Government 
into the affairs of the States and the people is 
making itself felt more and more. As yet lit- 
tle opposition is experienced by those who are 
carrying out the policies inseparable from the 
trend to increase Federal power. Here and 
there, the country over, there do occur, how- 
ever, occasional signs of growing discontent 
with the far-reaching interference of the Cen- 
tral Government with matters that should be 
left to self-government of a local nature. One 
such case was reported from Washington by 
the Associated Press on September 26, as fol- 
lows: 

Representatives of the nation’s largest cheese pro- 


ducing state—Wisconsin—opposed today proposals for 
federal cheese standards which would sanction a high- 


er moisture content in some cheeses than allowed by 
Wisconsin law. : : 

A. T. Bruhn, senior dairy inspector for the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture, said higher moisture 
content would impair the quality of cheese and decrease 
its food value. He testified at a Department of Agri- 
culture hearing on proposals for establishing standards 
of maximum moisture and minimum fat content for 
cheddar, colby, and washed curd cheese, three of the 
most popular types in the country. 

Asserting Wisconsin produced twice as much cheese 
as the rest of the states combined, Bruhn said “we in 
Wisconsin feel that in order to get the good will of the 
public we must maintain the quality of cheese. We are 
against substituting moisture for fat.” 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY 


On June 30. of this year, there were 920,310 
civil employes on executive department pay 
rolls, the highest number in the country’s his- 
tory. This figure tops by 2,550 the previous 
high-water mark of 917,760, which was the 
total on Nov. 11, 1918, the day on which the 
signing of the Armistice ended the World War. 
An analysis of yearly pay-roll figures shows the 
relentless, mushroom growth of Government 
functions since World War days. 


After the rapid increase from 480,327 in 1916 to 917,- 
760 in 1918, there was a general exodus of Government 
employees when the war-time need for their services 
disappeared. By 1923 the total number of civil em- 
ployes in the executive branch of the Government had 
been brought almost back to the pre-war level, the 
low point being reached on Dec. 31, 1926, when 514,- 
610 employes were on the rolls. Then, year by year, 
the number rose steadily again until 1931, after which, 
for two years, there was a slight reduction as a result 
of economy policies. There was a sudden climb be- 
tween 1933 and 1934, another between 1935 and 1936, 
and still another between 1938 and 1939, until now the 
Armistice Day peak is exceeded. The figures, based on 
the June 30 pay roll, do not cover the judicial or legis- 
lative branches of the Government, nor do they include 
the military or naval forces under the executive branch. 


MECHANIZATION OF THE FARM 


Typical corn belt farms are those in central 
Illinois on which the agricultural economics ex- 
perts of the University of Illinois keep cost rec- 
ords from year to year. Recently the experts 
published a few salient facts from 15 years’ 
records. 


1. There was between 1931 and 1937 a major shift in 
percentage of farms using various types of power: 
horses, 26 percent to 10 percent; standard-type tractors, 
50 percent to 20 percent; general-purpose tractors, 16 
percent to 70 percent. ‘ 

2. Use of complicated and expensive machinery, such 
as combines, corn pickers, and pick-up balers has in- 
creased rapidly, and the use of motor cultivation for 
row crops has become important. 

3. Number of work horses per farm has in 15 years 
declined 50 percent, from 9 to 4.2. Number of hours 
worked per horse has declined 40 percent, from 766 to 
470. Cost per hour for horse labor was the same, 15c, 
though the annual cost of keeping a horse declined 36 
percent from $117 to $75. 

4. Number of hours of use per tractor almost doubled, 
from 340 to 600, and cost per hour has been cut al- 
most in half, from 87e to 46c. 

5. Hours of labor per farm declined 35 percent (6,678 
to 4,317), and per 100 acres declined 38 percent (2,619 
to 1,611). Hours of productive work per month of 
available labor declined almost 25 percent. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The country has more wheat, more cotton, 
more tobacco and more livestock than it knows 
what to do with. The result is that the Gov- 
ernment is pushing ahead with its plans to pro- 
tect farm income, plans which will require 
$500,000,000 more than it is prepared to spend 
for soil conservation. 

To raise this fund the Administration will ask Con- 
gress for a new type of indirect tax. Under this tax, 
certificates would be distributed to farmers. The pro- 
cessor would then be required to purchase a certain 
number of certificates, in addition to goods from the 
farmers with whom he does business. Thus the farm- 
er collects his own subsidy direct from the processor. 


FARM LOANS 


In the first six months of the current calen- 
dar year the Farm Security Administration in- 
creased its loans—mostly to tenant farmers for 
the purchase or equipment of farms—by rough- 
ly $80,000,000 to a total of $256,274,834. This 
activity of the Government has received less 
attention than it deserves. 

It is evident that the movement to enable tenant 
farmers to acquire farms of their own is becoming one 
of the big things in the Government. It is significant 
that the Senate in the lending-spending bill it passed 
approved of $600,000,000 for the purpose in addition to 
the regular appropriation already made. There is no 
doubt in Washington that next year’s appropriation 
for the Administration will be many times that for the 
current fiscal year. 


CROP-INSURANCE 


In the summer of 1938 the government-spon- 
sored Federal Crop Insurance Corp. launched 
the first nation-wide experiment in offering ‘‘all- 
risk” insurance on one of the nation’s major 
crops. The federal insurance was offered to 
wheat raisers and 170,000 farmers signed up, 
paying in as premiums some 7,200,000 bu. of 
wheat. Claims paid up to Sept. 2 under this 
year’s insurance contracts totaled 26,445, and 
these had required 5,119,772 bu. of wheat worth 
$2,619,706.64. 

This practically clears the government’s losses on 
winter wheat and the spring wheat claims now are 
being paid out of the 2,000,000 bu. of wheat remaining 
from 1939 premium payments. And, with the 19389 in- 
surance program apparently destined to pay its own 
way, and a little more, the crop insurance corporation 
is signing farmers up for the 1940 program. 


CO-OPERATION 


Midland Co-operative Wholesale, of Minne- 
apolis, now has 14 grocery units operating in 
its string of ‘chain co-ops,” and two more on 
the verge of opening. Funds have been raised 
in four other communities. : 

Midland is a federation of 175 local co-operative oil 
associations located throughout Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. One of these, the filling station at Cottonwood, 
Minn., was established in 1921 and is generally recog- 
nized as the first retail petroleum co-op. All told, the 
175 local co-ops claim 100,000 consumers. Eleven of the 
groceries that have been opened for business are lo- 
cated in that many cities and towns of Minnesota and 
three in Wisconsin. 


CENSORSHIP 


Commenting editorially on the ruling of the 
broadcasting industry against future sales of 
radio time for controversial discussions and 
the banning of Fr. Coughlin under this ruling, 
the Chicago Tribune says i. a.: 

“Three years ago we disputed the wisdom of the 
Chicago park board in denying Father Coughlin the use 
of Soldiers’ field, although we agreed with the IIli- 
nois Supreme court that the board was within its legal 
rights in doing so. Today we hold that the step the 
radio industry has taken to silence him is also a most 


ueigerous step toward stifling any free discussion on 
e air. 


“In fairness to the National Association of Broad- 
casters, which promulgated the industry’s new rule,. 
one fact must be recognized. That is that if the asso- 
ciation had not acted, the bureaucrats who hold license 
renewal privileges as a club over the industry would 
have taken Father Coughlin and like speakers as an 
excuse to impose an even more reprehensible censor- 
ship on radio.” 


MOoORATORIA 


An ancient institution, frequently resorted to. 
in former times, the moratorium, had fallen 
into disuse under Capitalism. But necessity has 
led men again to make use of this means of 
preventing financial disaster. Thus on Septem- 
ber 26th, the Cuban House of Representatives 
approved the mortgage moratorium bill in to- 
tality. It scales down interest on all existing 
mortgages and grants up to 35 years for amor- 
tization. 

Interest rates in the bill run from 3 percent on 
mortgages up to $10,000 down to 1% percent on debts 
over $100,000. Sugar mills and lands are exempted 


from interest and amortization payments when sugar 
falls below 1.45 cents a pound. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


The miserable state of existence, to which a. 
large number of people, known as migrants, are 
condemned to live, is apparent from the report 
issued on Sept. 29 by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, showing that $900 worth of copy 
in radio, newspapers and handbills had been re- 
sponsible for the destitution and misery of some 
20,000 migratory workers and their families in 
1937. The accusation is similar to that made 
in John Steinbeck’s currently popular ‘Grapes 
of Wrath,” a novel dealing with the vicissitudes 
faced by migratory workers in Western states. 
The parallel, incidentally, was admitted by 
WPA officials who characterized their report 
as their own “Grapes of Wrath.” 

The report deals with the problems of migratory cot- 
ton pickers of Arizona. It charges that the $900 “cam- 
paign” in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Southern California brought 20,000 
destitute workers and their families one-third of the 
distance across the continent for Arizona cotton pick- 
ing jobs in 1937. It is stated that of the 37,000 cotton 
pickers in Arizona at the peak of the 1937 season, only 
7,000 were residents of that state. The remainder had 
been lured there because of the advertising of the 
growers. 

The report is not viewed as an indictment of all ad- 
vertising which calls for labor. The implication, how- 
ever, is that such advertising as this brings a supply 
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of labor far in excess of actual need, thus permitting 
wages to be forced down to a starvation figure. The 
fact that the work is seasonal and soon finished then 
tends to throw nearly all of the workers again into the 
clutches of poverty and unemployment. 


CULTURAL ENDEAVORS 


The Religious Drama Council was inaugu- 
rated by the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches eight years ago as a means of giving 
guidance to local churches interested in the use 
of drama in worship and religious education. 
Since that time it has conducted four playwrit- 
ing contests and held religious drama festivals. 

This year it conducted the first “Religious Drama 
Institute” in New York, with classes held on four dif- 
ferent evenings at the Madison Avenue Baptist Church. 
One hundred persons enrolled, representing sixty dif- 
ferent churches. One outgrowth of the Institute was 


the production of an Easter play, “In the House of 
the Other Mary.” 


WAGE AND Hour LAW 


Whether the number of unemployed will be 
decreased or increased during the coming weeks 
as a result of the higher standards required by 
the Wage and Hour Law has been long debated. 
Beginning with October 24, the law requires 
business men, who operate in interstate com- 
merce, to pay no less than 30 cents an hour, and 
in addition to pay for time worked in excess of 
42 hours at the overtime rate of time and one- 
half. 

The higher minimum wage is expected to bring more 
cash to the pay envelopes of some 550,000 of the low- 
est paid workers. In addition the further restriction 
on the work-week is expected to create new jobs, it 
being cheaper to pay an extra workman for 10 hours’ 
work than to work an old employe for 52 hours. One 
Washington view, not official, is that higher wages and 
shorter hours will force more industries to substitute 
machines for men. Increases in the rate of mechan- 


ization will result in at least temporary additions to 
the unemployed rolls. 


HIGH Cost OF DISTRIBUTION 


The high cost of living is due to an extent 
to the high cost of marketing and distribution, 
i. e., disposing of goods to ultimate consumers. 
From figures assembled by the research staff 
of the Twentieth Century Fund it appears that 
men’s shoes which cost $2.08 a pair to manu- 
facture sold at $4.00. Three different grades 
of women’s hats, each made to retail at $5.00, 
cost $1.71, $2.06 and $2.25, respectively, to pro- 
duce. Men’s hats that cost $1.70 each to make, 
retailed at $8.50, and hats that cost $3.74 to 
manufacture, retailed at $10.00. 

Figures on women’s dresses reveal that cotton dress- 
es costing $1.25 to manufacture, sold for $2.95. Silk- 
wool dresses estimated to have cost $7.17 to make, sold 
to users for $19.75. And higher-grade dresses costing 
$12.50 each to manufacture, retailed for $39.50 each. 

Electric refrigerators in 19385 cost, as an average, 
about $58.00 to manufacture, and were sold for $156.00, 
the report shows. About $12.00, in addition to the cost 
of manufacture, was retained by the manufacturer to 
cover his selling and administrative expense and profit, 
$16.00 was the wholesaler’s margain, and $70.00 repre- 


sented the costs and profits of retail dealers. “In other 
words,” says the report, “the consumer paid as much 
to the retailer for selling the refrigerator as to the 
manufacturer for making it.” : 

The Twentieth Century Fund Committee does not 
attribute these wide spreads to excessive profits, but to 
unavoidable (?) costs in distribution and to waste and 
duplication. 


CAPITALISTIC PROFITEERING 


The manner of mutually helpful profiteering 
practiced by financiers finds a drastic illustra- 
tion in the discovery made by the N. Y. Public 
Service Commission in the case of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company. It was found the cor- 
poration had paid too large a commission to the 
bankers for underwriting an issue of bonds 
amounting to 260 million dollars, while at the 
same time huge sums had been expended on ad- 
vertising and legal advice. 

“Tt is our judgment,” said the commission, “that no 
part of the expenses of Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., 
of the advertising firms which rendered bills to that 
company, or for legal services rendered to the under- 
writers should be paid by any of the six companies (the 
subsidiaries) that issued the bonds. The other legal 
expenses should, in our opinion, be cut in half.” The 
“expenses” of these bond issues were $7,775,888. 


HOUSING 


Dr. M. J. Russell, Medical. Officer of Health 
for Dublin, reports that his department last 
year inspected 11,039 houses, occupied by 33,- 
411 families, numbering 130,769 people. Of 
these houses, 6,554 were declared unfit; they 
were occupied by 16,818 families, numbering 
64,940 persons. Dr. Russell also reports that 
there were 13,000 applications on the waiting 
list for houses. 


“The amount of concentrated misery enshrined in 
these figures is appalling,’ writes the Dublin corres- 
pondent of the London Catholic Times, “and their les- 
son is obvious. First of all, they reveal that, with 
the best will in the world on the part of the State and 
the Corporation, all attempts so far made to solve the 
problem of the housing of the Dublin poor have failed. 
Secondly, they point to the fact that if we are to 
abolish the Dublin slums in our time, it will be neces- 
sary to appoint a Commissioner with war-time powers 
to take charge of the task. It will require great cour- 
age on the part of the Government to appoint such a 
Dictator. But the call for courage should not go un- 
heeded when it is a question of providing decent living 
conditions for Christian familes.” 


ADVERTISING 


One of the most exhaustive studies of the de- 
velopment of advertising, with particular ref- 
erence to the part played by one agency, was 
released late in September by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press with the issuance of “The History 


of an Advertising Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son 
at Work.” 


The volume is the fifth in the series of Harvard Busi- 
ness Studies, and has been in preparation since 1932. 
The author, Dr. Ralph M. Hower, professor of business 
history, Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, devoted three years to research, 13 months of 
which were spent in Ayer offices, before writing the 
652-page volume. 


Peper) Crees Tp leS AND NOTES 


GERMAN CATHOLICS AID THE 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 
I. 


CARCITY of funds and scarcity of priests 
were the two great handicaps encountered 
by the nascent church in the United 

States. The Catholics and their clergy scat- 
tered among a dominant Protestant majority 
could not appeal to a friendly government that 
would grant them liberal financial and social 
aid. In fact, the flourishing state of the Church 
in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies during 
the 16th, 17th, and part of the 18th centuries 
was In great measure the direct result of the 
financial assistance given by the governments 
to the missions. The Spanish and Portuguese 
governments built and maintained churches, 
supported the missionaries, used their political 
influence to obtain bishops and priests for the 
colonies, and cut short the careers of unworthy 
missionaries by having them deported to their 
native countries. Many a time the superiors in 
Europe turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of 
their missionaries in America and Asia for 
help; yet when the government sent them ord- 
ers to dispatch missionaries to the mission 
fields, no demur was possible and the needed 
personnel was furnished. This powerful co-op- 
eration on the part of the government was the 
main cause contributing to the quick and ex- 
tensive expansion of Catholicism in America 
and Portuguese Asia. The salary paid by the 
government to the missionaries might have been 
in many cases inadequate for their needs, yet 
it enabled them to continue their work in places 
where but for this salary they would have faced 
death by starvation. Finally the government 
placed detachments of soldiers at exposed places 
to afford protection to the missionaries against 
the incursions of hostile Indians. 

While the French government has been aid- 
ing the missions in Turkey and the Near East 
up to modern times it rather neglected the mis- 
sions in America. The financial aid granted 
the missions in the New World was rather 
slender compared with that advanced by the 
Spanish and Portuguese governments. The 
settlers in Florida and Louisiana were sent 
resident bishops to administer the sacrament of 
confirmation to them. Yet Louisiana had been 
under French dominion for over sixty years be- 
fore it became Spanish territory and during 
this long span of time no bishop was appointed 
to watch over that flock scattered along the 
banks of the Mississippi; nay, the bishops of 
Quebec who were charged with the care of this 
province did not deem it their duty to go down 
into this colony and administer the sacraments, 
but thought it advisable to block the attempt 
to obtain bishops for that forlorn colony. 

True it is that Spanish government officials 
at times set up grave obstacles to the Church in 


the colonies; yet on the whole these were rather 
isolated cases. In the French colonies of North 
America, however, the antagonistic govern- 
ment officials caused more harm than good in 
the long run. According to the Canadian 
church historian Abbé August Gosselin (L’ Eg- 
lise du Canada aprés la Conquéte, I, p. 214), 
the Canadians of today are better Catholics un- 
der the British régime than they ever were un- 
der French rule. 

The missionaries in the British colonies of 
America did not receive any financial aid from 
any government, so that the Catholics to a cer- 
tain extent had to bear the burden of mainte- 
nance, and matters did not change under the 
stars and stripes. However, the bishops and 
priests were able at times to collect funds in 
Mexico and Europe. Yet despite this desul- 
tory help the poverty of the Church retarded 
the progress of Catholicity in this country im- 
measurably. The political upheaval in the wake 
of the French Revolution stopped any govern- 
mental aid to the American missions. The 
decline of genuine Catholic life among Euro- 
pean people during the latter part of the 18th 
century stifled Christian charity in the hearts 
of the masses so that even the thought of as- 
sisting struggling missionaries in foreign coun- 
tries could not enter into their minds. — 

However, with the revival of Catholicity at 
the beginning of the 19th century, the charitable 
movement was born which made good Catho- 
lics realize their obligations in regard to the 
missionary work in foreign countries. The av- 
erage Catholic joined forces with millions of 
kindred souls and attempted to shoulder the 
obligation borne for three centuries by the colo- 
nizing governments of Spain, Portugal and 
France. In this movement the French people 
took the lead by founding in 1822 the Society 
for the Propagation of Faith. Austria followed 
by founding the Leopoldine Foundation in 1829, 
and Bavaria by establishing the Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein in 1838. These three societies with 
their respective centers at Lyons, Vienna and 
Munich became the greatest support of the 
Church in the United States. 

Naturally the French society at Lyons gave 
preference to the French bishops of the United 
States. In 1882, the year of its foundation, the 
Lyons society collected a little more than four 
thousand dollars and the French bishops of 
Louisiana and Kentucky received $2,757.20. 
The following year the dioceses of Baltimore 
(French bishop) and Cincinnati (English 
bishop) also received help, for the first time. 
In 1827 the dioceses of New York (French 
bishop) and St. Louis (Italian bishop) received 
their first contributions. In 1828 the dioceses 


_ of Mobile (French bishop), Charleston, S. C., 


(Irish bishop), and Detroit (German bishop) 
likewise received aid from the Lyons society for 
the first time. The dioceses of Boston (English 
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bishop), Philadelphia (Irish bishop), and In- 
dianapolis (French bishop) were made bene- 
ficiaries of the Lyons society in 1829 and 1834. 

Since the Irish and English bishops in 
America were treated in rather miserly fashion 
by the French society, they turned for help to 
the German societies of Vienna and Munich. 
In fact the Viennese society was founded in 
1829 to help the Irish and German bishops and 
their dioceses in America, and the Munich so- 
ciety followed suit. Cincinnati was the first di- 
ocese to receive funds from the Viennese so- 
ciety because “the church of Cincinnati was 
only in its beginning and still destitute of all 
means.”!) Later, however, the other dioceses 
were remembered and the American, Irish and 
German bishops received contributions, but not, 
however, to the exclusion of the French and 
Italian bishops. 

It is interesting to follow at this distant time 
the steps taken by the Irish bishops to obtain 
funds from Germany. Bishop John England 
of Charleston, S. C., wrote on August 16, 1833, 
to Paul Cullen, Rector of the Irish College in 
Rome: “I am here (at Havre) having quitted 
Ireland, where I had the best prospects opening 
to me of collecting something for my diocese, 
which would compensate for that partiality 
which has caused her so much destitution: V7- 
enna giving to the wealthiest (Philadelphia), 
France giving to the churches least in want the 
largest contribution, and Rome absolutely par- 
simonious (the Propaganda, NOT the Pope) in 
my regard.’’?) On December 16, 1833, Bishop 
England wrote to Cullen: “I found that the 
money from France was distributed upon the 
same principle: Considerable Partiality. I got 
from Germany what met the second installment 
upon the house for the Ursulines whom I defer 
bringing until next year. I wish you would ex- 
plain this state of things to His Holiness and to 
the Propaganda, not that I expect from them 
more money than they promised, if they have it 
not, but that I feel that in common justice I 
ought to be treated as well as others who ARE 
MORE CUNNING.”?) 

In his report to the Propaganda written 
about the same time (Dec. 1833) Bishop Eng- 
land gives us the additional information: “I 
have succeeded in obtaining a foundation from 
the community of the Irish Ursulines of Cork. 
I have already bought a house and a garden in 
Charleston for their use. The FOUR THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS which I received from Vi- 
enna form only the third part of the sum neces- 
sary for the full payment of the house and gar- 
den. The other two-thirds together with the 
interest must yet be paid, and I must also find 


_1) Roemer, Th., O.M.Cap. The Leopoldine Founda- 
tion and the Church in the U. 8S. New York, 1938, p. 157. 
_*) Records of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. Vol. VII, 1896, pp. 462-463. 
3) Ibid., pp. 467-468. 


the means to defray the expenses required to 
bring the nuns to Charleston. I had hoped to 
find some assistance in Vienna, but unfortu- 
nately the distribution of funds had taken place 
before my arrival (in Vienna). My expecta- 
tions were thus frustrated. My brethren in the 
American hierarchy asked for aid and got it; 
and while I am proceeding but slowly, I see 
them far ahead of me in the career of useful- 
ness. Hence I have judged it criminal on my 
part to remain silent any longer.’”*) 

Bishop John B. Purcell wrote from Cincin- 
nati on October, 1834, to Bishop England who 
was in Rome at that time: “Say a word for me 
in Lyons and Vienna. I am under a debt of 
6000 dollars.’®) 

Bishop England wrote to Dr. Cullen on May 
13, 1834: “Our money is expended. France, 
somehow or another, has her preferences, and 
although I get something, yet I am always on 
the lower part of the scales. Austria has en- 
abled me to pay the THIRD last installment of 
4000 crowns for the house and garden that I 
purchased, but I had to borrow for the second, 
4000 crowns, and I owe probably about 3000 
more.’’®) 

Bishop England wrote from Paris to Dr. 
O’Connor of the Irish College at Rome on Sep- 
tember 7, 1834: “Say also to our good friend, 
the Rector of the Propaganda, that the Ba- 
varian money, after which I had so long a chase, 
has been found in the hands of a Parisian bank- 
er and will be obtained. Say to him that I 
would feel obliged, if he would write in my 
name and his own to the Archbishop of Mu- 
nich, to request his writing to the President of 
the Association of the Propagation of Faith at 
Lyons recommending that this money be distrib- 
uted between Dr. Rese (German bishop of De- 
troit) and me for these reasons, first that it 
has been procured by the exertions of Rese and 
recovered by my exertions, second, our dioceses 
are the poorest and the ones that have received 
the least aid from the French society, third, he 
is forming new establishments in a country ex- 
tensive, unsettled and poor, and I am forming 
them in one where the Catholics are poorest, 
and the opposition to them most powerful, and 
the opponents most wealthy.””) To understand 
the transaction, we must bear in mind that at 
that time the Bavarian money like the other 
money collected in Germany was transmitted to 
Lyons and distributed by the Central Council 
of that association. In 1844 the Bavarian 
branch broke away from Lyons and distributed 
its money directly. 


(To be concluded) 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. © 
4) Ibid., vol. VIII, 1897, pp. 328, 327, 328. 
5) Ibid., pp. 471-472. 


6) Ibid., vol. VII, p. 482. 
7) Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 196. 
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KARL HEINZEN 


ARYING the title of Abbé Sieyés’ pam- 
phlet, composed on the eve of the French 
Revolution, “What Is The Third Es- 

tate yy the radical German-American publicist 
Karl Heinzen had written a brief treatise on 
“Who and What Is the ‘People’? Published in 
pamphlet form by the “Society for the Dissemi- 
nation | of Radical Principles,’ at Sandusky, 
Ohio, in 1870, the price of the publication is 
quoted on the title page not in American money 
but in the currency which prevailed at that 
time in northern Germany. A single copy cost 
“3 Sgr.” (meaning Silbergroschen), or about 
seven cents in our money; 25 copies could be 
had for “1 Thaler, 20 Sgr.”’, the equivalent of 
about a dollar. This statement of prices would 
seem to indicate the edition of Heinzen’s pam- 
phlet had been printed primarily for sale in 
Germany. The copy now in the Library of 
German Americana of the C. V. was, in fact, 
procured from a Leipzig bookseller. 

Karl Heinzen’s writings are important be- 
cause of the wide influence exerted by him for 
many years not merely on German-Americans 
of liberal and radical tendencies but also on not 
a few Americans of native stock, some of whom 
were men of national importance. In the pref- 
ace of the English translation of Heinzen’s 
treatise on “The Rights of Women and the 
Sexual Relations, An Address to an Unknown 
Lady Reader,’ Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and Charles Sumner are especially 
mentioned as his friends. It was the first of 
these well known Americans who, at the Hein- 
zen memorial gathering conducted in Boston on 
Feb. 22, 1881 (he had died on Nov. 12, 1880), 
declared : 

“T never met him on the streets without a 
feeling of the highest respect, and this respect 
I paid the rare, almost unexampled courage of 
the man. Mr. Heinzen in this respect stands 
almost alone among the immigrants to these 
shores. His idea of human rights had no limi- 
tations. His respect for the rights of a human 
being as such was not to be shaken. The temp- 
tation to use his talent to gain reputation, 
money, power, at a time when, a poor emigrant, 
he lacked all these and was certain of acquir- 
ing them, was great; yet all these he laid calm- 
ly aside for the sake of the eternal principle of 
right, of freedom. He espoused the detested 
slave cause at a time when to do so meant pov- 
erty, desertion of fellow countrymen, scorn, 
persecution even. Thus he acted in every 
cause.’’!) Agr 

A champion of the emancipation of woman 
and her “liberation”? from what he and others 
of his kind considered oppression and suppres: 
sion, Heinzen demanded for woman the liberty 
to choose her companion and equal liberty 
to change; “liberty to embrace motherhood in 
her own way, time and place, and freedom from 


1) Loe. cit., Boston, 1891, p. V. 


the unjustly critical verdict and action of so- 
ciety concerning her movements,” to quote a 
libertarian opinion on the subject. The trans- 
lator of the book, which had appeared in Ger- 
man for the first time in 1852 and again in ex- 
panded form in 1875, declares that, while she 
dissented from some of the positions taken by 
Heinzen in this treaty, it was not, however, 
when “he is most radical and thoroughgoing in 
his advocacy of liberty in the sexual relations 
and in the independence of women... ; but 
where he seems to forget his radicalism, and 
to lose his grand confidence in the power of 
liberty to rejuvenate, to regulate and to mod- 
erate and falls back upon the State for that re- 
adjustment and guidance of human affairs 
which one day will be accomplished only in lib- 
erty and by liberty—it is there where I radi- 
cally dissent.’’2) 

Many of the ideas prevalent in our country 
today are found expressed by Heinzen in this 
very book. Possibly this German radical should 
be enumerated among the men responsible for 
the rapid disintegration of religion and morals 
in our country since 1850. K 


During the pioneer days of the Church in 
America Catholic Germany resorted to various 
means intended to aid the American missions. 
One of these was the publication of books the. 
authors of which announced that any profit ac- 
cruing from their sale should be contributed to 
the purpose referred to. A popular writer of 
90 years ago, the Redemptorist Dr. Frederick 
Poesl, in 1850 published at Regensburg the 
“Legend of the Fourteen Holy Martyrs.” The 
title page of the book, a copy of which has now 
reached the C. V. Historical Library, contains 
the announcement, 

“For the benefit of St. Philomena Church at Pitts- 
burgh in Pennsylvania.” 

This particular Church was in charge of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, of which the 
author of the book was also a member. Old St. Philo- 
mena’s Church, which had an interesting history, is no 
more; there is a new St. Philomena’s, however, now 
located at Squirrel Hill, Pittsburgh. . 


A list of the publications of J. M. Hoffmann 
& Bro., of Pittsburgh, Pa., appended to a 
volume of tales by Christoph v. Schmid, ren- 
dered a few interesting titles: “Abenteuer eines 
deutschen Soldaten in Virginien. Novellette von 
Rudolph Leonhardt,” and ‘Der kleine Tambour 
des zwanzigsten Illinois Regiments. Erzahlung 
einer héchst sonderbaren Schicksalsfiigung.” 
In this case, no author is named. Both of these 
Civil War stories were brought out either in 
1862 or ’63. 

Hoffmann & Bro. in later years undertook the pub- 
lication of a German journal for children. The first 
issue of Deutsche Jugendblitter appeared on the 7th 
of June, 1863; the subscription price was 40 cents a 
year or 100 copies for 35 dollars. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


- Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rey. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Edward F. Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, N. Y., Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; John N. Jantz, 
Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore; Bernard 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; William 
A. Schmit, St. Louis; August Petry, San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. G. Wackenheim, St. Louis. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: T. J. Arnold, Lttle Rock, 
Ark.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; Frank 
Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore.; Frank Stifter, Carnegie, 
Pa.; Joseph J. Schumacher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, Pitts- 

_ burgh; Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

The C.B.& S.J. is indexed in the Cath. Magazine In- 
dex section of The Catholic Bookman. 


Institute for Social Study 


OR the past five years the Minnesota Branch 
of the Central Verein has sponsored the 
Institute for Social Study in co-operation with 
the Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey, at 
Collegeville, Minn. By means of its various 
publications, the Institute has achieved a na- 
tion-wide reputation as a potent agency for Ca- 
tholic social reconstruction and Catholic cul- 
ture. Already an enthusiastic response has 
greeted the undertaking. The Institute has 
proved itself to be an effective means of stimu- 
lating thought and action in local societies. The 
course extends over a period of eight weeks 
and ends at the close of the second school year. 
It embraces conferences on all phases of human 
and social relationships. 


Obviously it is impossible to estimate in con- 
crete terms the value and influence of this Cen- 
tral Verein enterprise. A recent survey con- 
ducted among all former members of the Insti- 
tute, however, brought forth glowing appre- 


ciation and tribute to the worth and efficacy 
of its ideals. There was unanimous and enthu- 
siastic acclaim for the benefits the individuals 
had derived from their attendance. As one 
member put it, “The Institute has done a great 
deal for the delegates, many of whom never 
gave a thought to social problems before. It 
has helped me to understand social and eco- 
nomic conditions. I have learned to decide 
things according to Christian principles of jus- 
tice and charity.” ; 

Another reported: “It was at the Institute 
I first had the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
explained to me. This doctrine gives new 
meaning to the whole social question. And who 
can know how much this will mean in the 
future?” A further aspect is touched upon in 
the following opinion: “I would be required to 
write for several hours to give a complete sum- 
mary of its benefits to our County Federation 
of Catholic Societies, our local societies, their 
individual members, and most of all to us mem- 
bers of the Institute who have been intimately 
connected with it.” 

Not a few of the members have become ac- 
tive leaders in their communities as a result of 
the training received at the Institute. — Many 
of them conduct forums, accept speaking en- 
gagements, write for magazines and news- 
papers, of both national and local circulation, 
etc. In view of what the Institute has accom- 
plished in its own small way, the wish becomes 
irrepressible that similar projects might be 
multiplied many times over. 

The following is the complete schedule of 
conferences conducted during 1938-39: 

CREDIT UNIONS: history of credit unions; nature 
and principles of credit unions; the scope of credit 
unions; a rural parish credit union. CONSUMERS 
CO-OPERATIVES: history of co-operatives in Europe; 
co-operative movement in Sweden; Nova Scotia, its 
educational preparation; Christian basis and principles 
of consumers co-operatives; co-operative movement in 
the U. S.; a few case studies in co-operatives; pro- 
ducers co-operatives; co-operatives as a means for the 
solution of economic problems. SOCIAL AID PRO- 
JECTS: maternity guilds; socialized medicine; study 
clubs and parish libraries; recreation for the rural and 
urban home. RURAL SOCIETY: the rural family; the 
rural community; the Catholic rural movement; the 
parish as the center of cultural inspiration. RURAL 
PROBLEMS: farm tenancy and ownership; population 
trends and their effects of rural institutions; farm 
prices and agricultural depression; rural standard of 
living and culture. RURAL SOCIAL BETTERMENT: 
rural Church expansion; rural social welfare and se- 
curity; rural education; rural youth movements. 
RURAL ECONOMIC BETTERMENT: | diversified 
farming; rural industries; government loan and credit 
agencies; rural electrification. 

In addition to these conferences, each week- 
end was rounded out with a spiritual confer- 
ence. Moreover, the delegates also participated 
in the liturgical life of the community, as far 
as circumstances permitted. Not the least 
noteworthy feature of every conference was the 
spirited discussion and exchange of ideas that 
took place. Discussion leaders were selected 
from among the delegates and faculty members. 
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A number of practical undertakings have re- 
sulted directly from this year’s Institute. 
Among these might be mentioned the establish- 
ment of five parish credit unions (with educa- 
tional work being carried on in as many oth- 
ers), the formation of a co-operative buying 
club ; the successful organization of a number 
of discussion clubs. Regarding the last project 
it is interesting to note that one farmer’s group 
devoted the winter months to a study of the 
“Feeding of the Dairy Herd.” A bulletin of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, of the 
University of Minnesota, was studied and dis- 
cussed in the light of the farmer’s experiences 
and practices. The success of this club may 
be gauged from the fact that, whereas the first 
few meetings were attended by some four in- 
dividuals (‘out of a sense of duty,” as one put 
1t); it soon became necessary to limit the mem- 
bership to 20 persons. The members are look- 
ing forward to a resumption of the discussion 
circles as soon as their work allows. 

MARCELLUS LEISEN, O.S.B. 
Director, C. V. Institute 


A Remarkable Gift 


INCE its inception twenty-five years ago the 

Library of the C. V. has received no more 
remarkable gift than the one now dropt into 
its lap by Mr. Louis J. Schoenstein, Fin. and 
Corr. Secretary of our California Branch. We 
refer to a collection consisting of no less than 
172 items, the majority of which pertain either 
to the California Federation, its branches, or 
the C. V. In addition, there are issues of the 
California Volksfreund, long out of existence, 
of a number of other newspapers, newspaper 
clippings, etc., etc. Nor may we neglect to 
mention numerous photographs, among them 
one of the first pastor of St. Boniface Church at 
San Francisco, Rev. Sebastian Wolf, a secular 
priest. 

The value of the collection is enhanced by its 
completeness, illustrating on the one hand the 
activities of the California Branch, the various 
benevolent societies in the city of San Francisco 
and their intimate connection with the life of 
St. Boniface Parish. Among the miscellaneous 
articles, such as the following are of particular 
interest: photograph album issued for the bene- 
fit of St. Boniface Parish; souvenir of St. Boni- 
face celebration; Ode to St. Boniface, and pro- 
gram for St. Boniface Day. 


All this material, historically valuable, was collected 
by the late F. B. Schoenstein, after whose death the 
collection passed into the hands of his nephew, Mr. 
Louis J. Schoenstein. Realizing the value of this Ger- 
man-Americana for the C. V. Library, Mr. Schoenstein, 
well known organ builder of San Francisco, indicated 
the possibility of his parting with the treasured records 
in a letter addressed to the Bureau some time ago. Dur- 
ing our recent national convention, he invited the Di- 
rector of the Bureau to his home and there exhibited 
this extensive collection of souvenirs and declared his 
willingness to donate it to the C. V., provided the offi- 
cers and members of our California Federation would 


Sanction his action. At their recent convention this 
sanction was granted and the entire collection is now 
in the possession of the Central Bureau and ready for 
incorporation in the Library and the Archives of 


the C. V 

Mr. Schoenstein’s action is all the more ap- 
preciated for the fact that we had no knowledge 
whatsoever of the treasure in his possession. 
It was he called our attention to it and made 
his decision without our exerting pressure of 
any kind to bring about the desired end. May 
his action be an incentive to others to part with 
printed matter and mementos of a kind that 
should be made available to research scholars 
by placing them in our Library. 


Valuable Assistance 


CTIVE assistance in the establishment of 
a Maternity Guild has been pledged the 
ladies’ society of Ss. Peter and Paul Parish, St. 
Louis, by the men’s sodality of that parish. At 
a recent meeting of the latter group the ques- 
tion of helping the women’s organization in this 
endeavor was discussed in detail and the secre- 
tary was instructed to send a letter to the presi- 
dent of the ladies’ society, offering her the full 
co-operation of the men in any way possible. 
Specifically, the men’s group voted to contribute $50 
toward launching a Maternity Guild and further prom- 
ised that if any other parish organization contributed 
a like amount, the men would double their donation. 
Here is concrete proof that men’s organiza- 
tions have a role to play in helping to inaugu- 
rate Guild units, thus realizing their sacred ob- 
ligation and privilege to co-operate in so worth 
while an undertaking. Proof also that Catholic 
men have a definite part to play in helping to 
counteract the insidious propaganda of birth 
control advocates and others, to reverence the 
dignity of parenthood and to build up the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. 


TOWARD A CORPORATIVE 
ORDER 


THEISTIC Communism, the encyclical 

letter of the late Pope Piux XI, contains 
the serious charge there would have been 
neither Socialism nor Communism had the 
rulers of the nations not scorned the teach- 
ings and maternal warnings of the Church. 
What they did do, the late Pope declared, was 
to try to build ‘other social edifices on the 
bases of liberalism and laicism.” Which, 
powerful and imposing as they seemed at first, 
“all too soon revealed the weakness of their 
foundation, and today are crumbling one after 
another before our eyes, as everything must 
crumble that is not grounded on the cornerstone 
which is Christ Jesus.” But since nations are 
made for health, Pius XI repeatedly offered the 
world the remedies to be applied to a sick so- 
ciety. The encyclical Quadragesimo anno is in 
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fact largely devoted to the reconstruction of 
society, particularly in accordance with the true 
principles of a sane corporative order respect- 
ing the various grades of social authority, as 
the Holy Father later wrote in Atheistic Com- 
munism. : i 

According to Christian principles, society is 
not a machine but an organism. Inasmuch as 
recent centuries have destroyed the organic so- 
cial life developed in Catholic times, it is now 
necessary to restore the organic form of society. 
This Pius XI urged the Catholic world to de. 
As a means toward this end he suggested that 
“those who practice the same trade or profes- 
sion, in the economic field or any other, form 
corporate groups.” 

“These groups,” the Holy Father continues, “with 
power of self-government, are considered by many to 
be, if not essential to civil society, at least natural to 
it.’ He insists, in fact, that “in these corporations 
the common interest of the whole vocational group 
must. predominate; and among these interests the most 
important is to promote as much as possible the con- 
tribution of each trade or profession to the common 
good.” Pius XI did not hesitate to declare, finally: 
“Tf then the members of the social body be thus re- 
stored, and if a true directive principle of social and 
economic activity be re-established, it will be possible 
to say, in a sense, of this body what the Apostle said 
of the Mystical Body of Christ: ‘From him the whole 
body, welded and compacted together throughout every 
joint of the system, part working in harmony with part 
—(from him) the body deriveth its increase, unto the 
building up of itself in charity.’” (Eph. IV, 16) 

To so noble a task then are Catholics of the 
world called by the late Vicar of Christ. But 
the evident seriousness and importance of the 
problem emphasizes the duty of fostering in 
all classes of. society, to use Pius XI’s own 
words, “an intensive program of social educa- 
tion adapted to the varying degrees of intellect- 
ual culture.” The reorganization of society and 
the institution of the corporative system can 
not be accomplished in haphazard fashion. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


NE of the “Two Apostles of the Caritas 
é Movement,” of Germany, to which the 
article published under that title in the Catholic 
Medical Guardian, of London, refers, is the late 
Father Sonnenschein, of Berlin. Having stat- 
ed that Fr. Sonnenschein “felt himself called 
to attack evil where it was at its worst, he had 
to leave his parochial work in the country and 
spend his time in the great cities,” the author, 
a German physician, continues: 

“Sonnenschein early realized that the settlement of 
social differences must begin at the top. The univer- 
sity man must be so trained that his conduct and pro- 
fessional life are an example to others. He therefore 
turned his attention first to the Catholic students of 
Berlin and laid the foundation of his ideals for life in 
the profession by starting a student-aid movement. 
This movement brought home to these young men what 
Caritas help means to those in need, and it educated 
them through their own experiences or those of their 
friends. Sonnenschein trained them in constructive 
thought and action as opposed to certain destructive 


formulas and theories. The honor paid to this priest 
at his death proves that the idea had taken root, and 
even though its further development may be postponed 
by the anti-Christian tendencies of recent years, it can 
never be strangled.” 

The writer of these statements further re- 
marks this priest’s main desire had been “to 
train an army of Caritas-leaders from among 
young students of conviction and practical ex- 
perience.” Such recruits, he says, “were 
brought into close touch with physical and 
mental suffering. By visiting individual pro- 
tégés in their homes, malignant disruptive ele- 
ments in family life were counteracted, while 
Christian moral values were made clear by 
friendly intercourse. Increasing numbers of 
young students came to Sonnenschein, who 
managed to procure the necessary means 
for carrying on his work from _ well-to-do 
friends.” The writer contends, furthermore, 
that no student is more suited for such work 
“than the young medic with a vocation for his 
profession, for he provides the material for 
building up the strongest defense against the 
the activities of Antichrist, masquerading in 
the cloak of science.’’!) 

The forces referred to are still largely la- 
tent in our country. If Catholic Action is to 
become a reality and made to succeed, Catholic 
college and postgraduate students must be 
found in the vanguard of the movement. 

ok * * 


In an endeavor to make the C. V. Youth 
Movement self-supporting, Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer has asked that individual affiliated 
youth groups contribute whatever they are able 
toward defraying the expenses of the move- 
ment. It is suggested in the current activities 
letter to youth societies that the young people 
sponsor a play, a card party, an athletic event, 
or similar endeavor by means of which funds 
might be raised. In the meanwhile the C. V. 
must not neglect its responsibility to promote 
the Youth Movement even though some financial 
sacrifice may be necessary. 

More active participation in the season of Advent, 
study of the C. V. resolutions adopted at San Francisco, 
planning of athletic activities for the fall and winter 
season, discussion of neutrality and appointment of a 


membership committee are included among the activi- 
ties suggested for the month of November. 


ok * *k 

Members of the Jefferson City, Mo., District 
League of Young Men voted at their meeting 
held Oct. 8th to sponsor another dramatic 
presentation this year, the proceeds to be do- 
nated to the C. V. Youth Movement. Last year 
a similar venture yielded in excess of $400 for 
promotion work, more than the amount re- 
alized by solicitation of C. V. societies. The 
play will go into production early next year. 

It was also decided to conduct an Institute for Lay 
Leadership during the time of Advent. Guest speaker 


at the meeting, Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, Assistant to the 
Director of the Central Bureau, outlined the history 


1) Loe. cit:, Jang 939, p. 144-5: 
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and program of the organization, commenting espe- 

cially upon the development of the youth movement. 

The delegates and some ten priests were welcomed by 

the Very Rev. Dean, Fr. John B. Pleus, pastor of Im- 

Sean) Conception Parish, where the meeting took 
ce. 


Plans for activity during the coming year 
were mapped out by il priests at a special 
meeting of spiritual directors of young men’s 
Societies in the St. Louis area, conducted at the 
Central Bureau on Sept. 26th. Rev. Harry E: 
Stitz, spiritual director of the League, presided. 

One of the priests attending the meeting, Rev. An- 
drew Kaletta, of St. Liborius Parish, was killed in an 
automobile accident two days later. Fr. Kaletta, who 
was ordained in June, was returning from Southern 
Missouri, where he had visited a former classmate at 
the seminary, when his car was side-swiped by a truck 
and overturned. Neither the truck-driver nor the pas- 
senger in Fr. Kaletta’s automobile, the prefect of the 
parish young men’s sodality, was injured. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


HE Montes, so frequently referred to in 

the columns of Social Justice, had an in- 
fluential friend in the great Cardinal Charles 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan. His latest bi- 
ographer, the Apostolic Delegate, Cesare Ore- 
senigo, devotes the following passage of the 
chapter having to do with the charitable en- 
deavors of the noble churchman, whose life he 
writes, to this subject: 

“In the year 1848, two Franciscans had founded the 
Monte di Pieta, or loan shop, at Milan, intended to pre- 
vent exploitation by usurers of those in need of money. 
On the occasion of the first Provincial Council, St. 
‘Charles decreed that every Bishop of his ecclesiastical 
Province should inaugurate a loan shop and that the 
absolution of those, who in any manner whatsoever 
had prevented the erection of such an _ institution, 
should be reserved to the Bishop.’’!) 

Today the Credit Union meets the require- 
ments of those in need of a loan and who, lack- 
ing the possibilities of applying to such an in- 
stitution, must turn to the loan shark for help, 
which all too frequently puts a halter around 
their necks. The number of these vampires is 
legion and there is nobody to stop them. The 
“liberal” State is reluctant to interfere and 
those engaged in usury cannot be reached by the 
means employed by St. Charles. He decreed 
they should be denied absolution and com- 
munion; their houses were not to be blessed ; no 
gifts of any kind were to be accepted from 
usurers [we are asking the printer to set this 
line in italics], and Christian burial was to be 
denied them. Preachers were required to dis- 
course frequently against usury and pastors 
were to submit a list of known usurers to the 
Bishop on the occasion of his pastoral visita- 
tion. Thomas Carlyle would say: “A very use- 
ful man to society this Saint, Charles Bor- 
romeo.” 


1) Page 247 of the German ed. of this excellent book, 
_ transl. by Dr. Gottf. Brunner. Freib. Herder, 1937. 


a Establishment of the National School of 
I ederal Credit Unions by the D’Youville Col- 
lege Credit Union School of Buffalo was an- 
nounced recently. Meetings, to be held once a 
month, were begun Oct. 18th. 

_Rev. William J. Kelley, O.M.I., Director of the D’You- 
ville School, is president of the new organization, Fr. 
Kelley reports that nearly 40 Credit Unions have been 
instituted through the efforts of the School since its 
establishment last January. 

It is to be hoped that this latest endeavor, 
the formation of a national school, will not be 
an instrument of high pressure methods to fos- 
ter the Credit Union, an institution whose suc- 
cess depends on a small beginning, a slow but 


steady growth. a 


In a quiet way Credit Unions are doing 
what so many commercial loan companies ad- 
vertise as one of their ‘very best’ services: 
helping people to consolidate debts. After op- 
erating for ten months, a Saskatchewan Union 
reported that a substantial percentage of the 
86 loans made to members during that period 
were granted for this purpose. Although the 
group, with a membership of 133, had at the 
time a total share capital of less than $2000, in 
ten months authorized loans had amounted 
to $3888. 


Helping the small borrower to avoid or even escape 
the clutches of the loan shark is one of the greatest 
advantages the C. U. extends to those in need of finan- 
cial aid. In the case referred to, about 20 of the some 
90 members would have been forced to deal with a 
loan shark in a particular year, had it not been for 
the C. U. i aes 

Member societies of the C. V. of New York 
were urged by the annual convention conducted 
over the Labor Day holiday in Syracuse to con- 
sider the possibility of instituting Credit Unions 
wherever possible. Endorsing the movement as 
fostered by the national group, the resolution 
adopted on the occasion asserts: 

“We are gratified at the increasing appreciation 
shown for the parish credit union. We note its steady 
influence upon the formation of credit unions in mer- 
cantile establishments and in municipal, State and Fed- 
eral departments. 

“For many years our national organization has urged 
the formation of parish credit unions. We are pleased 
that within the past few years several such have been 
established in the State under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Verein. ‘The splendid results thus far achieved 
justify our requesting every local society to set about 
forming credit unions in their localities. 

“We recommend that ovr affiliated societies study 
carefully the free leaflets and other publications on 
credit unions issued by the Central Bureau.” 


ate sie ok 


Wherever a Credit Union is organized to 
meet a definite need, enjoys the co-operation of 
at least a portion of the parishioners, and is 
willing to develop slowly and naturally, the re- 
sults are usually gratifying. No exception is 
the St. Leonard Federal C. U. of Brooklyn. In 
operation eight months, this C. U. reports total 
shares amounting to $565.50, with a record of 
$746.50 loaned to members. At present there 
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are 52 members and cash assets of $124.10. A 
number of bulletins explaining the purposes of 
the Union have been published and distributed 
to prospective members. 

It is regrettable, however, the treasurer of the Union 
should have ended his letter to members, reporting 
on the status of the organization, with the phrase, 
“Not for profit, not for charity, but for service!” A 
Credit Union truly should not be run for profit as such, 
and is indeed a service institution. But no truly Chris- 
tian institution should overlook or neglect the obliga- 
tions of charity. Raiffeisen repeatedly insisted upon 
this point, and nearly all C. U.’s since that time have 
wisely clung to this ideal. 


THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


American Neutrality 


ROM time to time the statement appears in 

these columns that the activities of State 
Branches affiliated with the Central Verein give 
evidence of a unity and an agreement on fun- 
damental principles truly startling in these days 
of confused thinking and directionless action. 
A remarkable case in point is the stand taken 
by our organizations regarding the present 
European situation. Of particular significance 
is the fact that the pronouncements of our af- 
filiates were in no sense dictated by the national 
organization or its officers. 

Not merely State Branches but local feder- 
ations and district leagues, and in some instanc- 
es even individual societies, have drafted reso- 
lutions calling upon our national legislators to 
do everything in their power to preserve the 
neutrality of our country in the present war. 
Petitions in the form of letters, telegrams, 
copies of resolutions, etc., have been forwarded 
to members of Congress informing them of the 
stand of our people on the matter. 

About a month before hostilities broke out 
the C. V. passed a resolution at its San Fran- 
cisco convention calling upon the Government 
to adopt only those policies as are “conducive 
to the preservation of the strictest neutrality 
possible under whatever conditions may pre- 
vail.” Since that time nine State Branches 
have held their annual conventions and all have 
discussed the problem, passing appropriate 
resolutions. 

Adequate proof that these statements were not the 
opinion of a minority group or merely of a central body 
is found in the various remedies suggested. For ex- 
ample, some Branches felt that retention of the arms 
embargo feature of the existing neutrality law would 
solve the problem, while other groups held that this 
feature might be altered, not necessarily on a cash- 
and-carry basis, in order to achieve the desired end. 

In addition to the State Branches acting on the 
question (including those of Pennsylvania, California, 
Arkansas, New York, Missouri, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Minnesota), are such local Federations as 
Rochester, St. Louis, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, 
and others. The executive committee of the Allegheny 
group issued an appeal for prayers to bring about peace. 

Characteristic of the majority of the propositions is 
the resolution, short and to the point, adopted by the 


Minnesota section at its recent convention. Its text is 
as follows: 
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“The Catholic Central Verein of Minnesota, 1n_ con- 
vention assembled at Hastings, addresses to the Presi- 
dent and Congress the urgent appeal to do what lies in 
their power that our nation observe strict neutrality in 
the present European conflict. Both the actions of 
Congress and the Administration should be intended to 
promote that end. Moreover, we hope and pray that 
nothing our Government will attempt or do may tend 
to involve us in another foreign war.” 


Large Attendance at New Jersey Convention 


ORE than 200 delegates participated in 

what is said to have been the most success- 
ful convention of the New Jersey Branch held in 
many years. The meeting took place in Newark 
on Sept. 16-17. Spirited discussion, interest in 
many current topics, and carefully planned pub- 
lic gatherings marked the assembly, of which 
St. Ann’s Parish was host. 

The national presidents of both the C. V. and 
the N. C. W. U., Mr. William H. Siefen and 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, addressed the mass 
meeting conducted at the close of the conven- 
tion, as did the Hon. Frederick Gassert, Mayor 
of Harrison, N. J., Mr. William J. Kapp, of 
New York City, treasurer of the C. V., and 
Mrs. L. A. Bolan, president of the C. W. U. of 
New Jersey. 

Formal opening of the 45th annual conven- 
tion took place on Saturday afternoon, while 
the mass of the two-day event was celebrated 
on Sunday by Rev. Louis P. Remmele, pastor of 
St. Ann’s. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Frank Mohr, C.SS.R., a missionary from Brazil. 

Of paramount interest and importance at the busi- 
ness meetings was the discussion of the youth move- 
ment. Delegates from various parts of the State re- 
ported on their efforts to promote the youth movement. 
of the organization. Chairman of the special youth 
committee appointed by President Charles P. Kraft, 
Mr. John Desch, outlined plans to bring the movement 
more to the forefront. 

A detailed report was presented by the legislative 


committee through its chairman, Mr. Charles P. Saling. 
The committee approved of strict neutrality based on 


'a prohibition of secret diplomatic understandings, con- 


tinuation of the Dies Committee, abolition of compul- 
sory block-booking of motion pictures, and registered 
its opposition to the Child Labor Amendment, the equal 
rights amendment, Federal socialized medicine, in- 
creased immigration, pensions for able-bodied World 
War veterans, and birth control legislation. 

One of the convention sessions was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the name of the organization. After con- 
siderable debate, it was agreed that henceforth the 
Branch will be known as the Catholic Central Society 
of New Jersey (Affiliated with the Catholic Central 
Verein of America). The delegates viewed favorably 
the proposal to institute a Speakers’ Bureau whose pur- 
pose it will be to train a number of men in the art of 
speaking and acquaint them with the philosophy of the 
C. V. so that they may be equipped to address meetings 
of affiliated societies. 

At the mass meeting on Sunday evening Mayor Gas- 
sert commended both the men’s and women’s sections 
on their accomplishments and urged an intensification 
of the works of Catholic Action. Mr. Siefen and Mr. 
Kapp discussed the history and program of the C. V. 
and the activities of the Central Bureau, while Mrs. 
Lohr recounted in detail the events of the convention 
of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. in San Francisco. 

Outstanding among the resolutions adopted was that 


a 
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urging the retention of the arms embargo, and oppos: 
ing any change in the existing neutrality law. The 
proposition states that “a change at this time would 
amount to intervention in the present war.’ Further 
action by the organization recorded opposition to the 
national health bill, approval of parish credit unions, 
reduction of the legal rate of interest, the abolition of 
tax exemption on government bonds, and investment of 
Government funds only in such projects from which 
the income will insure the return of the capital. The 
delegates likewise urged freedom of speech on the radio 
be maintained and suggested the study of the feasi- 
bility of a non-partisan, non-political national bank to 
control national credit. Other resolutions endorsed the 
Ludlow Amendment and compulsory arbitration of la- 
bor disputes, and opposed the dissemination of objec- 
tionable literature and the custom of married women 
working when not necessary. 

Mr. Kraft, of Irvington, was re-elected president. He 
will be assisted by Henry Geller, Egg Harbor City, 
first vice-president; Charles L. Kabis, Newark, second 
vice-president; J. A. Schuh, Newark, third vice-presi- 
dent; Henry W. Noll, Elizabeth, recording secretary; 
Charles F. Steets, Union, financial secretary; Frederick 
Herzig, Hillside, treasurer; and Michael Fuller, Jersey 
City, marshal. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hubert J. Behr, of Eliza- 
beth, consented to retain the office of spiritual director. 


Short, Intensive Convention of Ohio Section 


T no time in its history has the C. V. placed 
a premium on mere numbers alone. Pre- 
ferring to develop slowly but steadily, the or- 
ganization has insisted that a handful of earnest 
men is sometimes able to accomplish more than 
an indifferent crowd. Sentiments of this nature 
were expressed at the 40th annual meeting of 
the C. U. of Ohio, assembled in Youngstown on 
Sept. 30th and Oct. 1st. The comparative lack 
of numbers was more than compensated by the 
sincerity and enthusiasm of the delegates. 


Of particular importance was the crystaliz- 
ing of a new spirit of determination, as reflect- 
ed in the business transacted and the plans for 
future activity. Present at the convention were 
several national officers and visitors from other 
States; their words of encouragement and coun- 
sel proved a source of inspiration. 


Included among the visitors were Mr. William H. 
Siefen, president of the C. V., Mr. John Eibeck, former 
president, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, second vice- 
president in charge of the youth movement, Rev. Ed- 
win P. Fussenegger, of Beaver Falls, Pa., Mr. William 

-Kersting and Mr. Frank Stifter, present and former 

_ presidents of the C. V. of Pa. respectively, Mr. Philip 

- Donnelly, member of the C. V. Committee on Social 
Action, and Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Central Bureau. 

President Leo Lyden called the convention to order 

on Saturday afternoon. After Rev. J. H. Lenz, pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Parish, host to the meeting, had wel- 
comed the delegates, attention was centered on_busi- 
ness matters. Rev. Cyprian Emanuel, O.F.M., spiritual 
‘director of the Branch, addressed the session on the 
future of the organization, the principles which should 
guide its conduct, and the prospects for increasing the 
membership. A telegram of congratulation was re- 
ceived from Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, and a similar message from Most Rev. 
_ Joseph Schrembs, Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 
“Why the Central Verein?” was the theme of the 
| address of Mr. Donnelly at the evening meeting. Mr. 
Donnelly traced the history of the C. V. and comment- 
ed upon its present program. The influence the or- 


ganization exerts today, the speaker declared, is due 
mm great part to its traditional adherence to funda- 
mental principles. 

lig, Cyprian celebrated the convention high mass on 
Sunday and likewise preached the sermon, on the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ and its applica- 
tion. Following the mass the delegates conducted a 
short business session and then repaired to the parish 
hall for the convention dinner. This affair was addressed 
by Mr. Lutz, who spoke on “Answering the Call of 
Youth,” and Fr. Bruemmer, who explained the purposes 
and program of the C. V. Youth Movement. 

At the closing session on Sunday afternoon plans to 
publicize the Branch were considered and a number of 
recommendations adopted. Resolutions passed are con- 
cerned with the Holy Father, the present European 
situation and the attitude our country should take. In 
addition the resolutions adopted by the San Francisco 
convention of the C. V., propositions on clean reading, 
intolerance, youth, and Catholic workingmen’s societies, 
were endorsed and recommended to study groups. 

Mr. Lyden was re-elected president for the coming 
year while Fr. Cyprian will continue as spiritual di- 
rector. Other officers are Andrew A. Meyer and Ray 
Jones, vice-presidents; Joseph Hewitt, recording sec- 
retary; John Herrlich, treasurer; and Ferd Thomas, 
chairman of the legislative committee. 


Thousands Participate in Minnesota Meeting 


OR the first time in. 32 years the Minnesota 
Branch of the C. V. met at Hastings for 

its annual convention, held Sept. 24-25 at St. 
Boniface Parish. Hastings, one of the oldest 
and most attractive river towns of Minnesota, 
is located on the Mississippi 25 miles from St. 
Paul. Many thousands of delegates and visitors 
assembled here for the various convention 
features; meeting jointly with the C. V. were 
the C. W. U. and the Catholic Aid Association 


of Minnesota. 


The greater portion of the first day was occu- 
pied by public functions, including the conven- 
tion mass and the mass meeting. Early Sunday 
morning the delegates began to arrive in large 
numbers and at 10 o’clock marched in procession 
to the parish church. Preceding the services, 
Rev. Philip Bahner, O.S.B., pastor of St. Boni- 
face, briefly addressed the group, extending the 
welcome of the parish to the visitors. Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.8.B., of St. John’s 
Abbey, celebrated pontifical high mass, presid- 
ed over by Most Rev. John H. Peschges, Bishop 
of Crookston, Minn. Personal sanctification 
and the restoration of the Christian family pro- 
vided the theme of the sermon delivered by His 
Excellency. 

Meanwhile, the influx of visitors had greatly swelled 
the normal population of the community. Shortly af- 
ter lunch the parade began to form in the streets 
near the parish buildings; it included several floats, 
various parish drum corps and bands, groups of chil- 
dren and others. After disbanding at the school 
grounds, the participants quickly filled the available 
seats provided for the mass meeting. More than 4000 
persons were in attendance when Dr. Gordon _T. Tier- 
ney, chairman, called the meeting to order. Principal 
speakers were Professor Smudde, superintendent of 
schools at Foley, Minn., who discussed “Youth and its 
Problems,” and Rev. Ray Miller, C.SS.R., of Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., who spoke on “Agricultural Reconstruction 
in the Light of Quadragesimo Anno.” During the time 
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of the mass meeting a sectional meeting for children 
took place in the school hall. In the evening local so- 
ciety members presented a three-act play for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates. 

Business sessions were begun on Monday morning, 
President William A. Boerger read his annual message, 
and various other officers and committees also report- 
ed at the initial meeting. At the afternoon meeting a 
number of addresses were delivered. Rev. Walter 
Wiesmeier, O.S.B., of Schuyler, Neb., asked that help 
be given the mission work of the German Benedictines; 
Abbot Alcuin Deutsch and Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director 
of the Central Bureau, commented upon the social evils 
of the present and their remedy; Mr. Joseph Matt, K. 
S.G., Mr. Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., Mr. Joseph B. Korte 
and Mr. Bernard Hoeppner reported on the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the C. V., while the officers of the 
various district Federations outlined the activities of 
their groups during the past year. 

A feature of the afternoon meeting was the program 
of ten papers discussing as many aspects of “Rural Re- 
hnabilitation.”” These were presented by members of the 
executive committee and a number of delegates. 

The recommendations of the executive committee, 
adopted at a special meeting on Sunday evening, were 
ratified by the convention. These were concerned with 
the following appropriations: $200 for the assistance of 
the Mexican Relief Committee of St. Paul; $250 for the 
support of the Central Bureau; $75 for the annual St. 
Boniface Day celebration to be conducted in St. Paul 
next year; and $500 for continuance of the C. V. Insti- 
tute for Social Study at St. John’s University, College- 
ville, an undertaking of the Branch. 

Besides adopting the resolutions of the San Francisco 
convention, the delegates also passed a special propo- 
sition urging the President and Congress to do what- 
ever lies in their power to safeguard the neutrality of 
our country in the present Huropean conflict. 

Mr. Boerger, who has served as president for 11 
years, declined renomination for the office. Vice-president 
Bernard Hoeppner, of Winona, was unanimously elect- 
ed to succeed him. Mr. Michael Ettel, St. Paul, was 
chosen vice-president. Other officers are Joseph B. 
Korte, St. Michael, recording secretary; Rud. Baetz, 
St. Paul, financial secretary; William P. Gerlach, St. 
Paul, treasurer; and as members of the executive com- 
mittee Dr. Gordon T, Tierney, Hastings, Alphonse 
Matt, St. Paul, William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Martin 
Nikolai, Madison, and Willibald Eibner, New Ulm. 

The 1940 convention will be conducted at Melrose, 
beginning the last Sunday of September. 


Well Attended Catholic Day 


OME 50 years ago the C. V. inaugurated 

the Katholiken Tag intended as an expres- 
sion of faith and a means whereby information 
regarding religious and social principles might 
be disseminated. This undertaking, now known 
as the Catholic Day, has been continued by our 
organization and adopted by many other Cath- 
olic groups, with marked success. 

On Oct. Ist the St. Charles, Mo., Deanery 
sponsored its third annual Catholic Day at 
Cottleville. About 3000 persons attended the 
solemn high field mass celebrated on the 
grounds of St. Joseph’s Parish and participated 
in the afternoon program of addresses, con- 
cluding with Benediction and consecration to 
Christ the King. 

Rev. John H. Girse, of St. Peter’s, Mo., was celebrant 
of the mass, the sermon of which was preached by Rev. 


Wm. Sommerhauser, S.J., of St. Charles, on “Christ i 
the Christian Family.” rist In 


Speakers at the afternoon meeting were Rey. Vic- 
tor T. Suren, of St. Louis, who discoursed upon Chris- 
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tian Democracy and the necessity to assist in effecting 
a true peace and a sound prosperity; Miss Minnie Wil- 
helm, of St. Charles, who urged that steps be taken to 
rid newsstands, etc., of objectionable literature, so 
inimical to the welfare especially of youth; and Rev. 
Wm. G. Pezold, pastor of St. Joseph’s and host to the 
assembly, who thanked the audience for their attend- 
ance, expressing the hope the demonstration would 
bring many blessings to his community. 


Necrology 


URING the lifetime of the late Rev. Al- 

bert M. Korves, pastor of St. Joseph Par- 
ish at Easton, Pennsylvania, the name of. the 
deceased priest was mentioned in newspapers 
only very rarely. Nor was he known outside 
of the boundaries of those parishes and com- 
munities where he labored as a priest. The 
same Christian reticence which led to his 
demand that no funeral sermon should be 
preached on the occasion of his obsequies char- 
acterized Fr. Korves’ attitude at all times. He 
practiced the virtue of self-effacement in a man- 
ner, moreover, which proved that he was not 
actuated by other than spiritual motives. He 
proved himself by no means affected with an 
inferiority complex when duty demanded of him 
action. Because his left never knew what his 
right hand was doing, even those who thought 
they knew him well would be astonished by the 
knowledge of the extent of his charities. After 
the close of the World War, he assisted most 
liberally charitable institutions for children in 
Germany and Austria, while at the same time 
remembering the Missions. In more recent 
years his benefactions went almost exclusively 
to the Missions in heathen countries. Many a 
missionary will feel his death as a personal loss. 
Although not at all intent on attaining promi- 
nence, Fr. Korves nevertheless built a remark- 
ably fine church. The obituary of a local paper 
declares : 

“In a limited sense, the building which comprises 
St. Joseph Catholic Church, South Side, considered one 
of the most beautiful structures of its kind in Pennsyl- 
vania, is an endearing monument to the memory of its 
rector, who died this week at the age of 80, for the 
church was entirely rebuilt during his pastorate.” 

Knowing his nationality, we also know that 
Fr. Korves devoted time and energy to the de- 
velopment of his schools. This fact too the 
article referred to emphasizes. Adding: “But 
these improvements are but symbols of Fr. 
Korves’ work with the local congregation.” 
Born at Altenlingen, Hanover, the deceased 
sprang from a family who gave to the Church 


three priests, the Rev. Bernard Korves, of 
Philadelphia, Rev. Anthony Korves, of Ger- 


many, both dead, and the recently deceased Rev. 
Albert M. Korves. Having come to America 
in 1880, he continued his studies at St. Vincent’s 


College of the Benedictines at Latrobe, Pa., and — 


at St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook. 


Ordained to the priesthood on May 23, 1891, — 


Fr. Korves was stationed as assistant pastor in 


a number of German parishes throughout the — 
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Archdiocese of Philadelphia until 1911 when 
he was appointed pastor of St. J oseph’s at 
Easton. His death occurred on Oct. 8th; the 
mortal remains of the deceased were laid away 
in the little churchyard on which he had gazed 
so often from his study window on the 12th of 
October after the conclusion of the second 
solemn Requiem Mass, conducted earlier in the 
morning of the same day. R.’J. P. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by 
The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 84th 
Annual Convention, Assembled in San Francisco, 
Calif. (July 29-Aug. 2, 1939). 


(Concluded) 
Equal Rights Amendment 


More than fifteen years ago an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was introduced into Congress in- 
tended to grant women rights equal to those of men. 
Although the National Women’s Party, among other 
organizations, has labored tirelessly since that time 
to effect passage of the amendment, its proponents 
have thus far been unsuccessful. 

At first glance it would appear that such an amend- 
ment would be desirable, but upon examining into the 
motives for and inevitable results of such legislation, 
the conclusion is inescapable that an amendment of. this 
nature would be harmful both to the common good and 
to woman herself. 

The feminist movement, numbering in its ranks the 
most ardent champions of the equal rights bill, is a di- 
rect result of the exaggeration of this principle of 
equality as enunciated in the declaration of the rights 
of man issued on the eve of the French Revolution. 
The demand for equal rights for women proceeds from 
an emotional attitude largely identical with a spirit of 
resentment and a spirit of revolt, to an extent the ex- 
pression of the desire for the emancipation from moral 
restraint. 

Adoption of this amendment would result in the ab- 
rogation of all legislation enacted for the protection 
of women who have been driven into the industrial 

orld. No longer could a man be compelled to support 
his wife and children; he might desert them with im- 
punity because women would then be “equal” to men. 
And women would also have the “right,” which women 
in Russia “enjoy,” to labor side by side with men in 
mines and factories, irrespective of the unsuitableness 
of certain tasks for women, considering their physical 
condition. 

What proponents of the equal rights amendment fail 
to realize is that the physical handicap which nature 
places upon woman cannot be removed even by consti- 
tutional amendment, and the laws and customs of civi- 
lization recognize this handicap by seeking to protect 
woman from dangers and hardships that may result 
from it. 

It is absurd to fly in the face of biological and physi- 
ological as well as emotional distinctions between man 
and woman. Each has definite, prescribed functions to 
discharge in society and to insist they are equal is 
merely beating the air. Christianity does not discrimi- 
nate between the sexes on religious grounds—“You are 
all one in Christ Jesus”’—but it does insist the sexes 
are complementary, which means there is no single 
standard whereby to determine relative excellence. 

Hence, because the equal rights amendment proceeds 
from a false premise, because it would if passed be 
harmful to the common good of society and to woman 
herself, and because it attempts the impossible, we 
,erewith express our opposition to the proposed amend- 
nent, urging that our affiliated units oppose its passage 
, the Congress. 


Nursery Schools 


More and more do we notice the tendency on the part 
of the modern State to submit the child to its influ- 
ence. This dangerous practice has worked irreparable 
harm on the family and society wherever adopted. 
new stage of this development has been reached, inas- 
much as in recent years those favorable to placing the 
child in the care of the State at the earliest possible 
age have insisted on the necessity of enrollment even 
of mere infants into what are called nursery schools. 

It is claimed by these misguided people that school 

teachers are better able to educate the child than the 
parents, and that if the kindergarten, the grammar and 
high schools are to render their best service, the child 
must be brought under their influence as soon as possi- 
ble. The results of this tendency, if realized, are ob- 
vious, and in this regard Soviet Russia furnishes an 
excellent example. We view the nursery school as 
merely another manifestation of the trend to subject 
the citizen to the State. 
_ Parents are further cautioned that there is a grow- 
ing misconception, even in the minds of some Catholics, 
in regard to parental training of children. The tend- 
ency of the times is to shunt off little children at as 
early an age as possible, so that they become the 
charges of our schools, when in reality they should 
still be under the direct and exclusive discipline of the 
home. Parents are inclined to seek entrance of their 
children into schools at an ever earlier age. Such a 
tendency is contrary to the natural moral law which 
postulates that parents are the first and most im- 
portant educators of children. 


Child Labor Amendment 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the so-called Child Labor Amendment 
case necessitates more than ordinary vigilance in those 
States which have not ratified the amendment or whose 
legislatures may be importuned to reconsider former 
rejection by them. 

Proponents of the amendment will undoubtedly re- 
double their efforts to secure ratification; therefore, 
opponents of the amendment must strive with equal 
energy to prevent acceptance of the measure where it 
has thus far been rejected. 

As long ago as 1925 the Catholic Central Verein op- 
posed ratification of the amendment and has since that 
time continued to fight the measure. The reasons first 
brought forward in opposition to the amendment re- 
main valid and explain why it should not be written 
into the fundamental law of the nation. 


Lay Retreats 


Since the Catholic Central Verein ranks among the 
pioneers of spiritual retreats in our country, particu- 
tarly because it has not merely encouraged its mem- 
bers to attend such exercises, but has been responsi- 
ble for inaugurating retreats, we wish on this occasion 
again to emphasize the great value of this means of 
spiritual regeneration. 

One of the choicest activities of Catholic Action, de- 
clared Pope Pius XI of blessed memory, is the retreat 
movement, adding “closed retreats are the one single 
force that can do most toward sowing the seeds of Ca- 
tholic Action.” 

Realizing the weal and woe of nations, the plight of 
their citizens, the pitiful, demoralized condition of so- 
ciety, the late Supreme Pontiff sought an effective 
means to establish peace, harmony and unity among 
nations, Christlike love and patience among peoples 
and a permanent remedy for the evils of the world. In 
his Encyclical Mens Nostra he recounts in detail these 
evils and urges annual retreats by the laity as an ef- 
fective means toward overcoming them. 

In the hallowed seclusion of a retreat, away from the 
distracting noise of worldly pursuits, the retreatant has 
an unusual opportunity to ponder the vanity and per- 
ishableness of things temporal. Christ’s teachings will 
again be impressed upon his mind, the malice of and 
the punishment due to sin as well as the beauty and 
reward of virtue will again be impressed upon his soul. 
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Were the practice of attending annual retreats intro- 
duced in every diocese of the Church, were every man 
and woman of every parish to heed the advice of the 
Church in this matter, a spiritual regeneration of so- 
ciety would follow. Where it is not possible to attend 
a formal closed retreat, the custom of taking part in 
days of recollection should be fostered. We must 
watch and pray, says the Divine Master. 


Clean Reading 

Under the guidance of the Hierarchy of our nation, 
clean reading has been encouraged, and evil literature 
condemned. Catholics should not only read good liter- 
ature but also give support to the Catholic press. The 
reading of indecent literature, opposed to the natural 
law, has been a prolific source of evil in our day, and 
every effort should be exerted to rid our drug stores, 
newsstands, etc., of filth in print. 

Organizations affiliated with the Catholic Central 
Verein of America should co-operate with diocesan pro- 
grams to exterminate this evil. Further, they are 
urged to publish a “White List” of those places which 
do not sell such trash, and to recommend that Catho- 
lics patronize them. Prosecuting attorneys should be 
contacted wherever necessary to compel dealers in 
poison print and pictures to abide by the laws enacted 
for eradicating this evil. 

Filth in print, undermining as it does the morals of 
our people, must be suppressed even at the cost of great 
sacrifice and grave inconvenience on the part of in- 
dividuals and organizations. Fight it by all legitimate 
means, until this filth will no longer be flaunted in the 
faces of our people. 


MISCELLANY 


member of the C. V. Committee on Social 

‘Action, Rev. R. B. Schuler, of Krakow, 
Mo., was honored at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conference 
conducted in Spokane, Wash. Fr. Schuler was 
elected first. vice-president of the Conference 
for the coming year. He is a contributor to 
the newly published “Manifesto on Rural Life,’ 
issued by the organization. 


Rt. Rev. Vincent Ryan, of Fargo, N. D., was chosen 
president by the convention. 


“The Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction,” 
by Rev. Charles Bruehl, was selected by the 
Catholic Book Club as the book-of-the-month 
for September. Fr. Bruehl, for many years a 
regular contributor to Central-Blatt and Social 
Justice, explains in detail the conditions con- 
fronting society and their remedy. 

The volume has already received widespread acclaim 


as an important contribution to the literature on so- 
cietary reform. 


The name of Mr. Elmer Epple, of New Ulm, 
Minn., has been added to our register of Life 
Members within recent weeks. The new mem- 
ber, son-in-law of Mr. Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., 
former president of the C. V., has been actively 
associated with the C. V. of Minnesota for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Epple is the second Life Member to be en- 
rolled since the beginning of the present fiscal year, 
in July. One In Memoriam Enrollment has been cre- 
ated in that time, and the names of two deceased Life 
Members added to this list. No Sustaining Members 
have been enrolled during the present year, however. 
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The 1940 convention of the C. V. of New 
York will take place in Utica, State Branch offi- 
cers have announced. Originally it was report- 
ed that New York City would be the scene of 
the meeting. 


However, in view of the fact that the latter city has 
offered to act as host to the general convention of the 
C. V. and N. C. W. U. in 1941, it was agreed that two 
conventions in short succession might not prove satis- 
factory, and hence the change. 


Affiliated societies in East St. Louis will be 
hosts to the annual convention of the Cath. 
Union of Illinois in 1940, President Joseph B. 
Engelmeyer has announced. At a recent Dis- 
trict meeting the East St. Louis group voted 
unanimously to invite the State Branch to meet 
there in 1940. 


While no definite announcement has been made, it is 
expected the convention will take place in Spring, as 
has been the custom for years. 


Largely through the activity of the affiliated 
units of the N. C. W. U. we have been able to 
supply the greater number of requests for aid 
received from missionaries. On Sept. Ist 43 
bales of clothing, besides many boxes of medi- 
cines, shoes, toys, etc., were shipped by us to 
various mission stations in our country. The 
second shipment, dispatched on Oct. 13th, con- 
sisted of 24 bales and one trunk of clothing, 
two boxes of drugs, two typewriters, two car- 
tons of shoes and one of hats. 

Twenty-five missions in nine States were the recipi- 
ents of these gifts. Those assisted included 11 missions 
in South Dakota, four each in Montana and North Da- 


kota, and one in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, New 
Mexico, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Because the approaching winter season will bring a — 


large number of pleas for aid, we are already engaged 
in preparing articles for another shipment of mission 
goods, the third since the beginning of the present fis- 
cal year in July. Toward this end we ask our affiliated 
branches to help in whatever way they are able. 


Favorable comment on the Central Bureau 
pamphlet, “Catholic Priests Distinguished 
Protestants Have Known,” was expressed by 


Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., in the book — 


review section of the September issue of The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


“The compilers,” Fr. Kilian remarks, “proceeded 


from the knowledge that the enemies of the Church 7 
seek to strike the shepherds that the flock might be 
dispersed,” adding, “modern anti-clericalism, rife at the 


present time in Germany, Spain and France, is a case 
in point and proof that history repeats itself.” 


Although it was our intention that, as the re-_ 


viewer declares, “this good brochure, published — 


for mass distribution, ought to reach the eyes 


of many Catholics as well as non-Catholics,” 
: 


sales of the pamphlet have been negligible. We 
would urge all our members to procure a copy 
of this valuable little booklet. Copies may be 
obtained from the Central Bureau at 25 cents 
per copy, $2.50 per dozen. . 


. 
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An interesting sidelight of the annual con- 
vention of the C. U. of Missouri, conducted in 
September at Hermann, was the letter received 
from the secretary of the recently affiliated 
Holy Name Society of Moberly, expressing his 
Impression of the convention. 

“T carried away with me,” the secretary wrote to the 
State officers, “the deep conviction that the Catholic 
Union of Missouri in that convention and through its 
various speakers offered a program of Catholic Action 
which if followed through and put into action by our 
leaders of State and nation would prove a Godsend to 
America, and most certainly would prove that only 
through ‘Christian Democracy’ [the theme of the con- 
vention] may we hope to save America from the ‘isms’ 
of Russia, Germany and Italy.” 

Rather striking testimony that our organi- 
zation is making the most of its opportunities 
to spread a knowledge of social ills and their 
remedy. 


The repeated recommendations of the C. V. 
regarding the sponsorship of retreats and days 
of recollection by affiliated branches and local 
units are bearing fruit. The Brooklyn Feder- 
ation of the C. V., for instance, conducted a 
one-day retreat at St. Leonard’s Parish on Sept. 
24th, preached by Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, 
pet. spiritual director of the C. V. of New 

ork. 


The St. Louis and County District League has 
scheduled a similar retreat for Nov. 12th. This 
was decided at the recent meeting of the or- 
ganization, conducted at Perpetual Help Parish 
Hall. 

Mr. Herman Gerdes has been elected president of the 
St. Louis League. Speaker of the evening, Rey. Joseph 
Lubeley, spiritual director, urged a new activity be 
undertaken by the organization, viz., the development 
of a speaker’s bureau. 


The Federation Messenger, published by the Brook- 
lyn Federation, advises its members to write their sena- 
tors and representatives urging them to help keep this 
country out of war. 


A certain educational institution in India, 
known as an Apostolic School because it pre- 
pares boys for the priesthood, needs missals in 
the English language. The Bureau having rec- 
ommended a certain book of this kind, the Fr. 
Rector eventually sent an order for 10 or 12 
zopies, stating: 

“T cannot purchase more because some eleven new 
s0ys have just arrived without clothes, without books, 
atc. St. Peter’s Work (i. e., the Propagation of the 
Faith) continues to cut down the sum allotted to us 
annually. Thus, for instance, in 1930 I received from 
Rome 6000 rupees and last year only 2000.” 

The reason for this reduction of allotments 
should be obvious to all American Catholics. 
Several European countries do not permit con- 
-ributions for Mission purposes to leave the 
-ountry at all; on the other hand, the currencies 
of other countries, France, Italy, and Poland, 
lave been devalued to an extent which reduces 
their purchasing power in foreign countries 
almost to a minimum. It is to us Rome and the 
issionaries must look for help. 


- 


Writing to thank us for sending a supply of 
free literature, the secretary of St. Peter and 
St. Clemens Benevolent Society, of St. Paul, 
Mr. Wm. M. Strub, states the leaflets “have 
been placed in the rack” and “are being taken.” 
However, he informs us, an attempt is being 
made to “see that they get into the right hands 
where they will be able to do some good.” 

The rack referred to is a specially constructed dis- 
play shelf made by one of the members. Provid- 
ed this method of distributing our free leaflets works 


out successfully, the St. Peter and St. Clemens Society 
hopes to sell C. B. pamphlets by a similar plan. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Received for Review 


Koch, Anton, S.J. Homiletisches Handbuch, Bd. 4. 
Homiletisches Quellenwerk. Stoffquellen f. 
Predigt wu. christl. Unterweisung, Aufl. 
Freib. i. Bri, 19395 Bo Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. Cloth, 503 p. Price $4.75. By sub- 
scription, $4.00. 

Refugee Facts. A Study of the German Refugee in 
America. American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Phila., Pa., 1939. op. c., 24 p. 

Finke, Heinrich. Heinrich Hansjakob u. seine Anfinge 
als Historiker. Freiburg i. Br., 1938. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Stiff covers, 80 

Price $1.10. 

Thompson, Mabel D. Resources Museum, The Peo- 
ple’s University. Popular Bulletin No. 1,. 
Pt. 1. Missouri Resources Museum, Jeffer- 
Soray City, WS, TW. Cs OM jo, 

Knapp, Otto. Priester des Herrn. Persénlichkeits- und 


Lebensbilder. Freib. i. Br., 1939. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 259 p. 
Price $1.75. 

Bruehl, Lawrence. The Mathematics of Unlimited 


Prosperity, or The Triumph of Man Over: 
Nature. Prosperity Publ. Co., N. Y., 1939. 
Cloth, 405 p. Price $4.00. 

Clump, C. C., S.J. A Catholic’s Guide to Social and 
Political Action. Cath. Social Year Book 
for 1939. Cath. Social Guild, Oxford, 1939. 
Dp. ¢, 19) ps Price 6d: 

Raemers, Rev. S. A., Ph.D. Bible History for the Use 
of Elementary Schools. B, Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. Cloth, 384 p. Price 75 cts: 

Reinhardt, Chas. W., S.J. An Outline of Roman His- 
tory: Constitutional, Economic, Social. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 277 p. 

, Price $2.00. 

Schmidt, Rev. Wilhelm, S.V.D. Primitive Revelation. 
Transl. by Rev. Jos. J. Baierl, S.T.D. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 309 p. 
Price $2.75. 

Wiley, Thomas E., J.D. Community Structures. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 355 p. 
Price $2.00. 


Reviews 

Homiletisches Handbuch. Von Anton Koch, S.J. Erste. 
Abteilung: Homiletisches Quellenwerk. Vol. 
II and III. B. Herder Book Company. Price 

$4.75 per volume. 
ROM all sources the author has gathered 
material that lends itself to use in sermons, 
instructions, lectures and literary composi- 
tions, though the prime purpose of the aston- 
ishingly comprehensive work is to serve the 
pulpit speaker. Merely to suggest the vast 
contents of the two volumes before the review-. 
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er would make it necessary to expand this re- 
view far beyond the limits within which it must 
be confined. It is a hopeless task to convey 
within the narrow space allowed even a faint 
idea of the treasures packed into these pages. 
Many a gem will be found here with which a 
discourse may advantageously be adorned and 
often the most enchanting perspectives into the 
realm of truth are opened up by some particu- 
larly felicitous quotation. The excellent sys- 
tematic and methodical arrangement of the 
matter renders the use of the work easy and 
makes its enormous wealth readily available. 
Though the volumes supply no finished sermons, 
a little reading often furnishes a full outline 
that requires but little elaboration and that will 
invest the finished product with the very de- 
sirable quality of originality. Let us not for- 
get that creative endeavor affords profound joy 
and unique satisfaction which he who merely 
appropriates the fruits of the labor of others 


can never taste. C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas. The Mission Era. 
Vol. Iil: The Missions At Work, by Carlos 
E. Castaneda. 
ATA, 

The third volume of this monumental his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in Texas car- 
ries the story from 1731 to 1761 in the same 
masterful presentation of old and new matter 
as the preceding two volumes (cf. Central- 
Blatt, June, and July-August, 1937). Indeed, 
the author has been fortunate to unearth many 
hitherto unknown documents that give much ad- 
ditional information on points only slightly 
known and establish the existence of missions 
which were not even suspected. New light has 
been thrown upon the development of the Span- 
ish settlements in all parts of the territory; in 
particular the details of the first exploration of 
the Gulf coast are here presented for the first 
time. 

The wealth of available material has enabled 
the author to give a more detailed picture of 
life on the missions and settlements of Texas 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
tireless labors of the Sons of St. Francis of 
Assisi had by 1731 definitely established the 
claim of Spain to the vast empire of present- 
day Texas and had extended it to the confines 
of French Louisiana. The first faint manifes- 
tations of English designs on Texas are to be 
noticed in this period and are described at con- 
venient length. 

Conditions were yet chaotic at the beginning 
of this period. The first municipality was es- 
tablished in the little Spanish settlement of San 
Ferdinando de Bejar. Irrigation was attempt- 
ed by the missionaries in 1750. Cattle ranches 
‘were to begin to dot the land, forerunners of 
present-day cattle industry. By 1768 some of 
the missions had succeeded so far in civilizing 
the Indians that, under the sympathetic direc- 
tion of the missionaries, the natives had organ- 


Austin, Tex., 1938, pp. xii, 


ized their own government and could manage 
their own affairs, cultivating their fields and 
conducting their trades. The difficulties of the 
early missionaries were aggravated by the mul- 
tiplicity of tongues spoken by the Indians. We 
can hardly realize the agonizing hours spent by 
those missionaries in trying to twist their 
tongues so as to produce the unnatural sounds 
of the languages of their untutored flock. _How- 
ever, the missionaries succeeded in their lin- 
guistic efforts so successfully that in 1760 Friar 
Bartolome Garcia published a Ritual, aptly 
called the first textbook of Texas, in the dialect 
most commonly understood by the natives. On 
the title-page are printed the names of eighteen 
different tribes for whom the book had been in- 
tended. 

The Spanish government paid each mission- 
ary an annual salary of four hundred fifty pesos 
and bore the initial expense of founding a mis- 
sion, paying for supplies and equipment. 

Hemmed in on all sides by hostile Indians 
and constantly menaced by French traders on 
the eastern frontier, the Spanish occupation 
was chiefly maintained through the courage and 
determination of the Franciscan missionaries 
and was extended to new fields of unexplored 
regions by the latter at the cost of martyrdom 
on the part of some of them. In spite of the 
fickleness of the neophytes, the raids of hostile 
Indians, the jealousy of Spanish settlers, the 
foul accusations of government officials and 
general lack of co-operation on the part of the 
civil authorities, the missionaries succeeded in 
their work of civilization in a way that has 
elicited the admiration of modern historians. 
Time and again the destitution of some missions 
was such that the Padres had to send away the 
neophytes to hunt game and gather wild fruit 
in the woods. 

In the Spanish settlement of San Fernando 
de Bejar the first parish church was erected in 
1738; this was to become the oldest building of 
its kind in the State of Texas. Occasional epi- 
demics brought additional hardships to the mis- 
sionaries ; they had to go out to the widely scat- 
tered settlements to minister to the sick and 
were obliged to eat Indian delicacies which their 
stomachs revolted against. Yet more tragic 
was the repeated destruction of some of the mis- 
sions, a destruction usually accompanied by 
massacres of missionaries and neophytes. 


The author vividly describes all these phases 
of missionary successes and failures, so that his 
book proves to be both enlightening and enter- 
taining. The references to the sources append- 
ed in the footnotes vouch for the accuracy of 
the text. The list of manuscript sources used 
and described (pp. 414-439) amounts to 451 
items. At any rate, on completion, “Our Ca- 
tholic Heritage in Texas” will be the standard 
work on the origins and early development of 
the State of Texas both civilly and ecclesias- 


tically. 
ically JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


jedoch von Wimmer unterzeichnet. 
- spannen einen Zeitraum von 21 Jahren, da der 
erste Brief, vom 23. Juli, 1849, auch tiber die 
_ Zeit von der Abreise Wimmers nach Amerika 


_ Kommissionsverlag von J. Pfeiffer. 
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CENTRAL-BLATT AND SOCIAL 
Hey! CES 


Verodffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fiir Soziale Aktion: — 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
Pras. des C. V.; Rev. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. 
Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; Rey. Anthony T. 
Strauss, St. Charles, Mo.; Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, 
N. Y.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; F. Wm. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIll.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


BONIFAZ WIMMER, 0.S8.B., UND > 
KOENIG LUDWIG L 


Ein Briefwechsel.” 


AN konnte fast meinen, die Katholiken 
Amerikas wolliten nicht an die Dienste 
erinnert sein, die ein Konig Ludwig 

ihrer Kirche in der Pionierzeit geleistet. So 
wenig wurde von ihm gesprochen. Aufhellend 
hat P. Willibald Mathiser von der St. Bonifaz- 
Abtei in Miinchen durch seine Aufsatze iiber 
die Anfange der Benediktinermissionen in U. 
S. A. und tiber Konig Ludwig I von Bayern als 
Forderer dieser und anderer deutschen Missi- 
onen in den Ver. Staaten gewirkt. Als weite- 
ren Beitrag zur Geschichte der jungen Pflan- 
zung veroffentlicht er nun den Briefwechsel des 
Erzabtes Bonifaz Wimmer, des Griinders der 
ersten Benediktinerkloster in Nordamerika und 
seines Gonners, Konig Ludwig I. 

Es sind im ganzen 56 Briefe. Neunzehn da- 
von sind kurze, nach Diktaten geschriebene 
Antworten des Konigs auf Bitt- oder Dank- 
schreiben des Abtes, die der Herzlichkeit nicht 
entbehren. Von den 37, zum Teil sehr langen 
des ,,schreibseligen’” (Kardinal Reisach, S. 
172) Abtes, sind nur fiinf von anderer Hand, 
Sie um- 


(25. Juli, 1846) an berichtet. Sie geben ein 
gutes Bild nicht bloss von den Schwierigkeiten 


der Griindung und Anpassung im_fremden 
Land sondern auch von Wimmer selbst. 
neuen Verhiltnisse sind durchweg mit nitichter- 


Die 


nem Blick erfasst. Hier und da stehen seine 


1) Bonifaz Wimmer, O.S.B. und Kénig Ludwig I. 
von Bayern. Ihre Briefe als Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der katholischen Kirche und des Deutschtums in den 
Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas. Herausgegeben 
von P. Willibald Mathaser, agaee oor 1938. 


Urteile ailerdings unter der Voreingenommen- 
heit des Landfremden und des Eigenwilligen, 
der Widerstande sieht, wo andere Auffassung 
der eigenen entgegensteht. So ist sein Urteil 
uber Bischof O’Connor von Pittsburgh unge- 
recht (71, 72). Die Handlungsweise des Bi- 
schofs war nicht feindlich sondern abwartend 
und abwagend und aus den Umstinden gerecht- 
fertigt. Dies gilt besonders fiir dessen Beur- 
teilung der Anlage einer Bierbrauerei, mochte 
Wimmer sie noch so sehr mit Griinden vertei- 
digen. Es war ihm ja nicht bloss um ein ,,Brau- 
haus” fiir seine Klosterinsassen zu tun sondern 
um Bierhandel, auch in einer Schenke 
(81). In der Ueberschiitzung des Anwachsens 
der katholischen Religion teilt Wimmer den Irr- 
tum damaliger (und heutiger) Zeit (52); dar- 
nach ist auch seine Unterschitzung des Pro- 
testantismus zu bewerten (ebd.). 

Wertvoll fiir die katholische deutschameri- 
kanische Geschichtsschreibung ist sein Urteil 
tiber die deutschen Hinwanderer, iiber ihre po- 
litischen Auffassungen und tiber die immer 
noch viel zu hoch eingeschatzten Achtundvier- 
ziger (140, 144). Auch seine Misserfolge und 
Ordensschwierigkeiten verbirgt er dem Konig 
nicht; er findet dafiir die scharfsten Ausdrticke 
(116, 121, 128). Ueberhaupt geht Wimmer’s 
Charakter aus diesen mit verbliiffender Offen- 
heit geschriebenen Briefen hervor. Der Wunsch 
des Herausgebers nach einem neuen Lebensbild, 
in dem jedoch Licht- und Schattenseiten behan- 
delt sein miissten, erscheint demnach wohl an- 
gebracht. Trotz der Schwachen, die Wimmer 
selbst kannte (48, 65, 107) und eines an Riick- 
sichtslosigkeit grenzenden Draufgangertums 
bliebe soviel Licht, das man ihn als einen der 
gréssten katholischen Deutschen des vorigen 
Jahrhunderts nennen miisste. 

An der Arbeit selbst ist die grosse Menge 
ausfiihrlicher gewissenhafter Anmerkungen 
hervorzuheben; sie tragen zur Erganzung des 
geschichtlichen Bildes wesentlich bei. Zu S. 5, 
Z. 7 wire zu bemerken gewesen, dass die 
Schrift ,,Blicke ins Thal des Ohio” (der Titel 
ist: ,,Ein Blick ins Thal des Ohio”) den spatern 
Erzbischof J. M. Henni von Milwaukee zum 
Verfasser hat. Auf S. 8 fehlt ein Hinweis auf 
den Bericht des Wiener Kanonikers Salzbacher 
liber seine Amerikareise im Jahre 1842, ver- 
6ffentlicht drei Jahre spater, und darauf, dass 
Lemke es war, der Ostern 1845 Wimmer Land 
zum Kauf anbot. 

Die Ernennung des Redemptoristenpaters 
Joh. Nep. Neumann zum Bischof von Philadel- 
phia ist auf S. 18 dem Baron von Schroter zu 
verdanken, auf S. 25 dem Bayrischen Gesand- 
ten beim Vatikan, Graf von Spaur, und auf 8. 
78 Konig Ludwig selbst. Alles ist unzutreffend, 
und es wire an der Zeit, mit dieser Legende 
aufzuriumen. Richtig ist nur, dass Konig Lud- 
wig auf die Ernennung deutscher Priester zu 
Bischéfen in U. S. A. hinzuwirken versuchte 
(Brief des Kénigs nach Rom vom 18. Dezember, 
1846). Auf diesen Brief geht vielleicht 
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das Schreiben des Propagandaprafekten, Kar- 
dinal Franzoni, vom 3. Juli, 1847, an den Erz- 
bischof von Baltimore zuriick. In diesem Brief 
wird den amerikanischen Bischofen empfohlen, 
fiir die Didzesen mit starker deutscher Einwan- 
derung solche Priester der Propaganda zu Bi- 
schofen vorzuschlagen, die der deutschen Spra- 
che michtig seien. Auch sollten die Bischofe 
solcher Didzesen fiir Priester mit deutscher 
Sprachkenntnis sorgen. In diesem Briefe wer- 
den drei neue Didzesen (Albany, Buffalo u. Cle- 
veland) und die von den Bischofen dafiir vor- 
geschlagenen Kandidaten J. McClosky, John 
Timon und Amad. Rappe gebilligt; von diesen 
sprach und predigte deutsch der Ire John Ti- 
mon (vorgeschlagen fiir die stark deutsche Di- 
ézese Buffalo). Der Vorschlag selbst lag nach 
dem Dekret der Propaganda vom 14. Juni, 1834, 
beim Metropoliten, durch ein spiateres Dekret 
(10 Aug., 1850) erganzt. Bischof Kenrick von 
Philadelphia war es, der nach seiner Erhebung 
zum Erzbischof von Baltimore fiir den durch 
seinen Weggang erledigten Bischofssitz Phila- 
delphia seinen Beichtvater Joh. Nep. Neumann 
vorgeschlagen hatte und dies auch offentlich be- 
betonte. Konig Ludwig wird diese Wahl mit 
Freuden begriisst haben, wie sich Kleinschmidt 
richtig ausdriickt; er hatte dies auch bei der 
Ernennung jedes andern deutschen Priesters 
getan. Es ist unwahrscheinlich, dass sich Rom 
von politischen Griinden bestimmen liess. K6- 
nig Ludwig hatte schon 1848 als Konig abge- 
dankt und war somit ohne politischen Einfluss. 
Bemerkenswert ist z. B., dass trotz den Millio- 
nen italienischer Einwanderer und Abk6émm- 
lingen von allen bisherigen Bischéofen dieses 
Landes nur zwei italienischer Abstammung 
gewesen sind: Rosati von New Orleans und 
Persico, ein Kapuziner, von Savanna (Zar- 
detti war Deutschschweizer). 

Wimmer irrt sich, wenn er, 8. 141, sagt, dass 
noch kein Priester als Congressmitglied oder 
Senator tatig gewesen. Der erste Priester, der 
in den Kongress gewahlt wurde, war Rev. Ga- 
briel Richard von Detroit, der von 1823 bis 1825 
Mitglied des Kongresses war. Ebenso wenn er 
den Prasidenten Lincoln, den er ungerecht be- 
unrteilt (143), einen Katholiken nennt (,,leider 
nur ein schlechter, S. 149). Lincoln war Deist. 
Auch war Peter Paul Lefebre nicht Bischof von 
Detroit (157) sondern Administrator der Dié- 
ZeSe. 

Die Schrift enthalt verkleinerte Wiedergaben 
von Bildern aus der Entwicklung der Erzabtei 
St. Vinzent, der Briefschreiber und ihrer Hand- 
schriften. Man kann nur wiinschen, dass sie 
in die Hande recht vieler deutscher Priester 
und Laien driiben kommt — wir in U. S. A. 
wissen, was wir Wimmer und seinen Bene- 
diktinern danken. Wer weiss es driiben? Und 
wenn man es weiss, wer reicht an ihr heisses 
Wollen und an ihr Walder und Seelen urbar 


machendes Wesen! 
: GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Constantine Frantz uber Trennung von 
Staat und Kirche. 


ER von Bismarck gehasste Vertreter 

eines gesunden Fdéderalismus, Constan- 
tine Frantz, dausserte sich in seinem Werke 
, Die Religion und der Nationalliberalismus” 
(1872) iiber ein von vielen amerikanischen Ka- 
tholiken faisch aufgefasstes Problem trefflich 
so: 

Ich glaube meinerseits nicht, dass eine sol- 
che radikale Trennung zwischen Kirche und 
Staat, wie sie heute von vielen gefordert wird, 
als das an und fiir sich Wahre und Wiinschens- 
werte gelten diirfte ... Auch kann die wahre 
Absicht bei solcher Trennung niemals dahinge- 
hen, dass die Religion infolgedessen allen Ein- 
fluss auf das Offentliche Leben verlieren sollte, 
sondern — wenn auch von dem Gesetze nicht 
anerkannt — ihr tatsdchlicher Einfluss wiirde 
immer sehr gross bleiben. Wollte man diesen 
Einfluss zu beseitigen hoffen, so miisste man 
erst das Kunststiick auffiihren, die mensch- 
liche Seele in zwei Halften zu zerlegen; so- 
lange sie aber ein Ganzes ist, und also der 
religidse und politische Mensch nur das eine 
und selbe Subjekt, so lange wird die Reli- 
gion ihren Einfluss auch auf das Staatsle- 
ben austiben, man mag sich dagegen verwah- 
ren, soviel man will. Oder was ware das fiir 
eine Religion, welche keinen Einfluss auf die 


Handlungs- und Denkweise der Menschen 
hatte? Hier gabe es keine Mitte, ausser man 


miisste erst alle Religion aus dem Menschen 
heraustreiben, solange sie aber noch einen Rest 
davon behalten, werden daraus auch politische 
Wirkungen entspringen.” 


Ein Volksethisch bedeutsames Reichs- 
gerichtsurteil. 


NTER diesem Titel berichtet die ,,Sché- 
nere Zukunft” (Nr. 36) iiber das grund- 
satzlich bedeutungsvolle und erfreuliche Urteil 
des obersten deutschen Gerichtshofes vom 23. 
Marz, 1939, und seine wertvolle Begriindung. 
Es handelte sich um eine Ehe, die 15 Jahre 
harmonisch verlief und seit etwa vier Jahren 
gefahrdet war. Die Frau und Mutter von vier 
gesunden Kindern widersprach dem Schei- 
dungsbegehren des Mannes, das daher abge- 
lehnt wurde. Dazu die Urteilsbegriindung: 
»lis sei gerade auch vom volkischen Standpunkte 
aus nicht zu rechtfertigen, dass der Ehemann, um seine 
‘Freiheit’ zu gewinnen, sich der Frau, die ihm und der 
Volksgemeinschaft solche Opfer gebracht habe und viel: 
leicht eben dadurch friihzeitig gealtert sei, entledige. 
Ausschlaggebende Bedeutung komme vor allem auch 
den Interessen der Kinder zu, wenn sie noch im er- 
ziehungs- und unterhaltsbediirftigen Alter stiinden.” 


Und weiter heisst es nach der Frankfurter 
Zeitung (Nr. 201): 
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»,Wenn dem Vater durch die Lésung der Ehe der Auf- 
bau einer neuen Familie erméglichst wiirde, so wiirde 
dies auf Kosten der aus erster Ehe hervorgegangenen 
Kinder geschehen kénnen, denn fiir sie wiirden sich 
wirtschaftliche Gefahren ergeben, die keinesfalls durch 
die gesetzlichen Unterhaltsanspriiche ausgeglichen 
wirden. Neben diesen allgemeinen Gesichtspunkten 
stehen aber auch gewichtige ideelle, allgemein sittlicher 
und volkspolitischer Art. Der Zweck der Ehe liegt 
nicht nur in der Griindung, sondern vor allem auch in 
der Erhaltung und Unterhaltung der Familie. Gewiss 
ist die Opferung einer alten zugunsten einer neuen 
volkspolitisch wertvolleren Ehe gerechtfertigt, wert- 
voller ist aber in Fallen wie dem vorliegenden die Auf- 
rechterhaltung der alten Ehe mit dem Ziel, den aus ihr 
hervorgegangenen Kindern die Grundlage fir ihre kér- 
perliche und geistige Entwicklung nach Méglichkeit zu 
erhalten.” 

Mit Recht hebt ,,Schénere Zukunft’? besonders die Be- 
deutung des Vorhandenseins erziehungsbediirftiger Kin- 
der hervor, woriiber gesagt wird, dass dadurch die Fra- 
ge des Unterhalts der Frau ein grundsitzlich anderes 
Gewicht habe. ,,Die Mutter mehrerer heranwachsender 
Kinder werde meist nicht in der Lage sein, einen Beruf 
auszutiben, wenn nicht die kérperliche und sittliche 
Erziehung der Kinder ernstlich. gefahrdet werden solle. 
Vom Ehemann werde in solchen Fallen grundsitzlich 
zu verlangen sein”, wie es in letzter Konsequenz in der 
Urteilsbegriindung heisst, ,,dass er unter Verzicht auf 
seine persénlichen Wiinsche sich und seine Arbeitskraft 
nach wie vor seinen Kindern und der Mutter dieser Kin- 
der widme.” 

Obgleich die Begriindung des héchsten deutschen Ge- 
richtshofes von anderen Voraussetzungen ausgeht, als 
jene es sind, auf die sich katholische Richter in einem 
katholischen Lande sttitzen wiirden, so muss man es 
dennoch begriissen, dass das Urteil prinzipiell den 
Zweck der Ehe betont und davon ausgehend, das Recht 
der Kinder wahrnimmt. In dieser Hinsicht sticht das 
Reichsgerichtsurteil in lobenswerter Weise ab von der 
in unserem Lande itiblichen Gepflogenheit. Der ameri- 
kanische Richter opfert die Kinder und die alternde 
Frau nur zu oft den Launen des Mannes, der Frau oder 
auch beider. 


Trinkerfursorge. 


AS in der Ueberschrift genannte Problem 

ist bisher von der Caritas hierzulande 

so gut wie ganzlich iibersehen worden. In 

Deutschland andererseits ist die Caritas auf 

diesem Gebiete langst und eifrig tatig. Man 

halt sogar Lehrgange fiir Trinkerfiirsorge ab. 

Die nur sechs Seiten starke aber inhaltlich 

- vorbildlich gehaltenen Augsburger Caritasstim- 

men Aussern sich tiber diesen Gegenstand wie 
= folgt: 

»Der deutsche Caritasverband und der Diézesanca- 
vitasverband miissen gesteigerten Wert darauf legen, 
- dass wo méglich in allen groésseren Orten unseres Bis- 
tums den vielen Alkoholkranken, die es tiberall gibt, 
-wenigstens Auskunft und Beratung gegeben werden 
kann dariiber, welche Méglichkeit zu einer Heilung der 
- Alkoholkranken und zu einer Hilfe der betroffenen Fa- 
milien bestehen.” 

Wer Gelegenheit hatte zu beobachten, wie 
oft der Alkoholgenuss bei Hinzelnen sich stei- 
gert bis der von der Alkoholsucht Befallene 
nicht mehr im Stande ist, sich der Leidenschaft 
zu entreissen, wird die Hoffnung hegen, die ka- 
tholische Caritas mége auch bei uns im Hin- 
blick auf solche Falle der Trinkerfiirsorge 
| durch Lehrgiinge die Wege bereiten. In Augs- 
burg z. B. veranstaltete man am 1. und 2. Marz 


d. J. einen Trinkerfiirsorgelehrgang fiir dieje- 
nigen Personen, die in der Caritas der grésse- 
ren Orte des Bistums titig sind. Die Beteili- 
gung stand jedoch auch anderen Interressenten 
frei. Der Klerus war ersucht worden, geeig- 
nete Caritashelfer anzumelden’ und zum Lehr- 
gang zu schicken. Vorgeschlagen war, die Ko- 
sten sollten gemeinsam vom Didzesenverband 
und der Ortscaritas getragen werden, sodass 
den Teilnehmern kein persdnlicher Aufwand 
entstehe. 


Unsere Totentafel. 


INE treue deutsche Seele, ein trefflicher 
Priester und Gelehrter, ein treuer Freund 
des C. V. verliess mit dem hochw. Joseph Moli- 
tor, Dr. th., dieses irdische Dasein am 23. Sep- 
tember. Ein Herzleiden hatte den Verstorbenen 
bereits vor mehreren Jahren veranlasst, seine 
Professur am Josephinum niederzulegen, wo- 
rauf er sich nach Techny in Illinois zuriickge- 
zogen hatte. Der Tod traf ihn im Hospital der 
Alexianer zu Chicago, doch die letzte Ruhestatte 
fand die irdische Hiille auf dem Friedhof der 
Genossenschaft vom Gottl. Wort zu Techny. 


Nach menschlichem Ermessen starb Profes- 
sor Molitor allzu friih. Er erreichte nur wenig 
mehr als sechzig Jahre. Fiir seinen Beruf war 
der Verstorbene trefflich vorbereitet worden; 
nach Empfang der Priesterweihe im Juni 1904, 
setzte er seine Studien noch mehrere Jahre hin- 
durch fort, und zwar zuerst an der St. Josephs 
Universitat zu Beyrut in Syrien. Den Doktor- 
hut verliehn ihm die Studienkongregation in 
Rom im Jahre 1907, worauf er seine Lehrtatig- 
keit als Dozent der Heiligen Schrift und der he- 
briischen Sprache am Josephinum zu Colum- 
bus, Ohio, aufnahm. 


Jeder der diesen so bescheidenen und liebenswiirdi- 
gen Gelehrten kannte, wird folgendem Urteil, das wir 
dem ihm im Ohio Waisenfreund gewidmeten Nachruf 
entnehmen, zustimmen: ,,Seine kindliche Hinfachheit 
und Anspruchslosigkeit erwarben ihm das Zutrauen und 
die aufrichtige Verehrung seiner Schiller. Er war ein 
Freund der Armen und half wo er konnte. Seine Lieb- 
lingsbeschaftigung waren seine Biicher und mit allen 
Mitteln, die ihm zu Verfiigung standen, unterstiitzte 
er die auswiirtigen Missionen.” 

Der C. V. und die C. St. verlieren an Dr. Molitor 
einen aufrichtigen Freund. Der Verstorbene war nicht 
nur als lebenslangliches Mitglied eingeschrieben, er be- 
nutzte ausserdem jede Gelegenheit, die Biicherei des C. 
V. zu vermehren. Moge Gott sein Lohner sein. 


Es scheint mir unter den natiirlichen all- 
gemeinen Gegenmitteln, um den Menschen aus 
seiner Selbstsucht heraus centrifugal nach aus- 
sen zu ziehen, keines kraftiger, als Familie zu 
haben. Diese Sorgen um Frau und Kinder Tag 
und Nacht muss dem Menschen in hohem 
Grade helfen von der Selbstsucht sich heraus- 
zuwinden, wenn zugleich der Wille religios dar- 
nach strebt, und so das Natiirliche geistig be- 


fruchtet. ALBAN STOLZ 
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MISZELLEN. 


BK in jiingster Zeit als Abonnent fiir das 
Central-Blatt in Pennsylvania gewonnener 
Leser schreibt uns nun: 


»Habe bereits die zweite Nummer des Central-Battes 
erhalten. Es tut einem wohl, ein solches Heft zu lesen. 
Im Vergleich damit sind die englischen Zeitschriften 
nur Viehfutter. Sollten Sie etliche Hefte zu erubrigen 
vermégen, so mdgen Sie mir diese zuschicken, damit 
ich sie zwei oder drei denkenden Freunden zur Beach- 
tung vorlegen kann.” 


Von der diesjahrigen, zu Lefor, abgehaltenen 
Generalversammlung des C. V. von N. D. wur- 
de dem Presskomitee die Pflicht auferlegt, ka- 
thol. Zeitschriften und andere Presserzeugnisse 
zu sammeln und sie dann unter arme und kin- 
derreiche Familien zu verteilen. 


Ueber diese Tatigkeit, wie auch tiber die Erfillung 
des anderen Auftrags, fiir die Verbreitung des Nord- 
Dakota Herolds, des Central-Blatts und Schriften 
zu sorgen — wobei jedoch andere kathol. Zeitungen, 
Monatshefte und Broschiiren nicht ausgeschlossen sind 
— soll der Ausschuss auf der jahrlichen Generalver- 
sammlung des Verbandes Bericht erstatten. 


Folgendes Urteil schrieb ein in Deutschland 
sozial-tatiger Priester: 


»lch muss Ihnen gestehen, ich verfolge jede neue 
Nummer des Central-Blatts mit grossem Interesse. 
Und zwar deshalb, weil eine umsichtige Redaktion, die 
geschult ist an einer tiichtigen Philosophie der Scho- 
lastik und unterstiitzt wird von reifer Lebenserfah- 
rung sowie klarer Hinsicht in die Misstande der Civi- 
lisation und Uebel der vergangenen liberalen Epoche, 
mutig den Finger auf diese sozialen Wunden legt und 
durch eine weltweite Belesenheit ftir ihre eigenen An- 
sichten auch die treffenden Argumentationen anderer 
anzuftihren imstande ist, die an ganz entfernten Enden 
der Erde, unter vollig anderen Verhiltnissen doch das 
Gleiche gedacht haben. An ihrem Central-Blatt sehe 
ich immer wieder, wie klein im Grunde genommen die 
Welt doch ist: tiberall dieselben Uebel, tiberall aber 
auch die gleichen Versuche zu den Universalheilmit- 


teln zu gelangen, wie sie nur inspiriert werden; durch . 


das christliche Denken.”’ 


Eine der bemerkenswertesten Anstalt christ- 
lichen Nachstenliebe unseres Landes ist das 
Schutzengel Waisenhaus zu Chicago. Von Deut- 
schen gegriindet, hat die Anstalt seit ihrer Er- 
offnung im Jahre 1865 unendlich segensreich 
gewirkt. Den Hohepunkt ihrer Entfaltung 
aber erreichte sie im Laufe der letzten . 23 
Jahre, seit Ernennung des hochw. George Ei- 
senbacher als deren erster Rektor. Er war es, 
der das sog. Cottage System einfiihrte und die 
Entwickelung der mit dem Waisenhaus verbun- 
denen Gewerbeschulen nachdriicklich férderte. 

Dass Fr. Hisenbacher am 23, Sept. den 40. Jahrestag 
seiner Priesterweihe beging, muss daher an dieser Stelle 
verzeichnet werden. Welch bedeutende Aufgabe dieser 
Priester erfullt,,erhellt bereits aus der Zahl der Zég- 
linge genannter Anstalt, die sich stets auf fast 800 be- 
lauft. Daher wird sein Andenken in der Geschichte der 


Erzdiézese Chicago und der kathol. Caritas in Ame- 
rika ein dauerndes sein. 


Man macht zur Zeit viel Aufhebens von dem 
Kampf gegen ,,indecent literature.” Auf seine 


Weise hat unser C. V. auch die Gefahr des 
schlechten Buches schon langst bekéampft. Im 
Bericht der Central-Stelle fiir das Geschafts- 
jahr 1911-12 heisst es u. a.: 


Den Beschluss des Central Vereins uber offentliche 4 
Bibliotheken rief die C. St. den Vereinen in den Sinn 
durch Einleitung einer allgemeinen Agitation gegen 
ein verderbliches Buch der Karin Michaelis. Aus allen 
Theilen des Landes, aus grossen und kleinen Stadten, « 
berichteten die Vereine iiber die Entfernung des Bu- 
ches von den Borden der Bibliotheken.” 

Die C. St. benutzte die Gelegenheit, die Ver- 
eine und Mitglieder ausserdem aufzufordern, 
sich tiberhaupt mehr um die offentl. Biichereien 
zu bekiimmern. Der Jahresbericht erklart: 


Von verschiedenen Seiten schrieb man der C. St., 
man wolle nun einen Katalog der in der 6ffentl. Biblio- 
thek befindlichen Werke kathol. Schriftsteller und son- 
stiger fiir Katholiken empfehlenswerter Biicher anfer- 
tigen lassen und auch darauf achten, dass solche Lek- 
tiire auch wirklich benutzt werde.” 

Darauf kommt es namlich vor allem an. 
Bibliothekare klagen nicht selten, die von ihnen 
auf das Drangen eifriger Katholiken hin an- 
geschafften Biicher fanden keine Leser! 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


Deus semper maior. Theologie der Exerzitien. Von 
Erich Przywara II. Band (Zweite Woche) 
2,90 Doll. Herder Book Co. 

Mit dem vorliegenden 2. Bande seiner Erkla- 
rungen fiihrt uns Przywara in das innerste Hei- 
ligtum der geistlichen Uebungen ein. Gegen- 
stand der zweiten Woche bilden die Betrachtun- 
gen aus dem Leben Jesu bis zum Palmsonntag, 
vor allem aber die grundlegenden Betrachtun- 
gen vom Reiche Christi, den 2 Fahnen, 3 Men- 
schenklassen und den 3 Graden der Demut. Als 
besonderer Vorzug von Przywara’s tief eindrin- 
gender Schau wird mit Recht geriihmt die Er- 
fassung des organischen Zusammenhanges der 
grundlegenden Betrachtungen untereinander 
und mit den Betrachtungen aus dem Leben 
Jesu. Eines wird dem Leser klar: in den Exer- 
zitien des hl. Ignatius haben wir nicht ein loses 
Nebeneinander noch so erhebender Gedanken 
und schéner Betrachtungen. Es steht vielmehr 
jede Uebung an ihrer Stelle und gibt einen Aus- 
blick auf die das Ganze leitenden Gedanken. 
Diese Hinsicht als Frucht des Studiums berei- 
tet dem aufmerksamen Leser grosse Genugtu- 
ung. Andererseits jedoch hiillen sich Przywa- 
ra’s Ausfiihrungen in ein ihm eigentiimliches 
Sprachgewand voll abstrakter Wendungen und 
ktinstlicher Wortbildungen, womit dem gewéhn- 
lichen Leser grosse Schwierigkeiten fiir das | 
Verstindnis geboten werden. Er muss sich ent- 
schliessen, sich in die eigenwillige Ausdrucks- 
weise des Verfassers hineinzuleben. Dann 
wird allerdings auch sein miihevolles Studium 
reichlich belohnt. Trotzdem wire mehr Ein- 
fachheit und Schlichtheit im Ausdruck stellen- 
weise nicht bloss allen erwiinscht, sondern fiir 
viele Leser geradezu notwendig. 


JOSEPH SPAETH, S.J. 


